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a blinking light... goes on and off... calling you silently... but persistently... 





Here, at last, is a clock which calls you to the hard of hearing. Yet it costs only 
silently, A completely different kind of elec- — $10.95. With luminous dial, a dollar more. 
tric alarm, it is aptly named the ‘*Moon- 
beam.”’ An insistent blinking light eases you 
into wakefulness without disturbing the re- 
mainder of the household. Only the deepest 


sleeper can resist the blinking light until it 


is joined, after several minutes, by an audible WE ST¢ ‘ t ox’ 
alarm. Gone is your anxiety over relying on ae / ma - 


exclusive with Westclox, is a priceless boon Made by the makers of Big Ben* 


somebody else to wake vou. This new idea, 


PRODUCTS OF CORPORATION 


WESTCLOX, LaSalle-Peru, Lil. + ln Canada; Western Clock Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont, Price quoted for U.S.A. only does not include tax and is subject to change 
*Trade Mark Reg. L. 8S. Patent Office 
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Milk Requirements 


Question. In an article on milk 
that appeared in Today's Health it 
was stated that a four year old child 
would have to drink 11% quarts of 
milk to supply his daily iron require- 
ments. A booklet I have states that in 
one cup of whole milk there is 0.48 
milligram of iron. If this is so, I figure 
it would require only four quarts a 
day. Am I right? 


Answer. According to the book 
“Composition of Foods, Raw, Proc- 
essed and Prepared,” published by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
milk contains 0.7 milligram of iron 
per quart—considerably less than 
0.48 milligram per cup. On this basis, 
therefore, it would take 11% quarts of 
milk to furnish the recommended di- 
etary allowance of iron for a four 
year old child. No child, of course, 
could drink enough milk to supply 
sufficient iron; he gets it instead from 
other foods more abundantly sup- 
plied with that important substance. 

The Department of Agriculture 
hook, which was published in 1950, is 
considered authoritative by workers 
in the field of nutrition, If you are 
interested in this book a copy can be 
obtained by writing to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Water in Veins 


Question. A friend insists there are 
certain veins in the body that carry 
water. Is this true, and where are 
they located? 


Answer. Perhaps your friend is 
referring to the system of lymphatic 


vessels that drain all areas of the 


body. But actually lymph is consid- 
erably different from water in com- 
position since it is a tissue juice. The 
lymph from the stomach, referred to 
as chyle, is almost creamy in con- 
sistency. 

Perhaps he means the vessels in 
the eyeball that are called aqueous 
veins. As you probably know, aque- 
ous is a word derived from the Latin 
aqua meaning water, The front of 
the eyeball is filled with a clear, 
water-like solution called aqueous 
humor. This solution is being formed 
constantly, and must be carried away 
just as steadily to avoid increasing 
the pressure within the eyeball. It is 
the system of aqueous veins that re- 
ceives it and conducts it ultimately 
into the blood stream. Even though it 
is called aqueous, the fluid is not 
water in the ordinary sense. 


Fallen Uterus 


Question. What causes the uterus 
to fall, and what can be done to cor- 
rect it? Does a fallen uterus have any 
harmful effects on the health? 


Answer, The uterus is suspended 
in the lower abdomen by various lig- 
aments, and is supported from below 


by muscles, sheets of fibrous tissue 


and the other organs in the area. the 
bladder and rectum. During child- 
birth, considerable stretching of all 
these tissues occurs, and usually they 
do not return completely to their 





Dr. Bolton, associate editor of Today's 
Health, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association's Bureau of 
Health Education. In that capacity he an- 
swers each month an average of 1000 in- 
quiries, from which these “good questions” 
are selected, 
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original form. As a result, gradual 
sagging develops. When this occurs 
in the front, permitting the bladder to 
descend slightly, it is known as cys- 
tocele. When the rectal part sags, it 
is a rectocele. Since the uterus is at- 
tached to nearby tissues, it is also 
pulled down, and this is referred to 
as “falling.” 

Various types of reconstructive op- 
erations can be performed to elimi- 
nate the sagging of the vaginal walls 
and thus return the uterus to its nor- 
mal position. On occasion, the base 
of the uterus may be attached to the 
inner side of the abdominal wall by 
what is known as a suspension op- 
eration. Sometimes a temporary 
means of relieving the sagging, by 
inserting a supporting device called 
a pessary, may be employed. 

Although no serious physical dam- 
age is done by a fallen uterus, it is 
a disturbing condition because it is 
back- 


sensation of 


frequently accompanied by 


ache and distressing 
pressure and “dragging” in the lower 


abdomen. 
Vitamin B in Bread 


Question. How does the vitamin 
B value of 


riched flour compare with that of 


bread made from en- 
bread made trom whole wheat flour? 
Since vitamin B is affected by heat, 
is there any left in whole wheat 
bread after it is baked? What about 
the new moistening agent being 
added to bread to keep it fresh? 


Shouldn't it be condemned? 


The table 
shows the B vitamin values per 100 


Answer. following 


grams of enriched white bread and 
whole wheat bread: 


ENRICHED WHITE 
0.24 milligram 


WHOLE WHEAT 
Thiamine 
Riboflavin 


Niacin 


0.30 milligram 


6.15 milligram 0.13 milligram 


2.2 milligrams 3 milligrams 


As you can see, whole wheat bread 
is slightly higher than enriched white 
bread in thiamine and niacin and is 
The 


oven heat, of course, would have no 


about the same in riboflavin. 


more effect on the whole wheat 
bread than on the enriched white 
bread. It does not cause any marked 
decrease in the vitamin content un- 
der ordinary baking conditions. 


As was stated by Dr. James R. 
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“An Ounce of Prevention ... Etc.” 


It's an old saw, we admit. But no single phrase better sums up our atti- 
tude toward beauty care. Your Luzier Service will be based on the right 
kind of cleansing, cosmetic conditioning, and protection for your skin. 
Does that sound sensible? Do you wish you had started ten yeers ago? Well, 


remember that other one... ‘Better late than never.’ 


Luzier’s. Inc.. Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 











KANSAS CITY 3, MISSOURI 











Too 
Many 


CALORIES? 


Hene’s an easy way to keep calories 
ata waist-slimming minimum—just 
use SuCARYL, the new non-caloric 
sweetener, in place of sugar in bev- 
crages, desserts and other sweet- 
ened dishes. Sucanye has the clean 
sweet taste of sugar, with no bit- 
ter aftertaste in ordinary use. Yet 
SccarnyL can be cooked or baked 
right in, with no loss of sweetness. 
Why not try it? It’s available at 
drug stores in convenient tablet and 
solution forms. There’s also a cal- 
cium form for low-salt diets. 

BRAND NEW EDITION of “Calorie 
Saving Ree ipes” 
features many new 
HSUCARYT-sweetened 
dishes Ask your 
druggist fora copy, 
or write Abbott 
Laboratories, North 


Illinois. Abbott 


BS <sillr> 2 


recipes 


USE 


ucary 


(Cyclamate, Abbott) 


7 rt 
«4 .) 
*ainin 


New Non-Caloric Sweetener for 


sugar-restricted diets 





| Wilson, Secretary of the Council on 

Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association, in a discussion 
of bread softeners that appeared in 
the August, 1952, issue of Today's 
| Health, the Council does not advo- 
‘cate their use until further studies 
have been made. 


Tooth Extraction in “Bleeder” 


Question. Our son, who is a “bleed- 
er,” needs to have several teeth re- 
moved. Recently friends told us that 
a method has been introduced to 
remove teeth of “bleeders” without 
causing any harm. They say that 
'this is done by using some sort of 
| traction bands. What can you tell us 
about this? 


Answer. The condition known as 
hemophilia is characterized by a pro- 
longation of the clotting time of the 
| blood. Prolonged bleeding may 
sometimes occur in people who are 
not hemophiliacs. Any person who 
has experienced prolonged bleed- 
ing should have a bleeding and clot- 
ting time test performed prior to 
tooth extraction or other surgery. 

Treatment and control methods 
include the application of pressure, 
blood. tra.: 


packing dried plasma into the socket, 


.usions, human plasma, 


use of drugs and compresses. 
Dentists have 
moved the first or baby teeth of chil- 


successfully — re- 





dren with prolonged clotting time by 
| placing small rubber bands around 
the base of the teeth. The pressure 
| from the bands constricts the blood 
| vessels and often is effective in avert- 
Although it 
take four to 30 days for the tooth to 


| drop out, tissue damage from surgi- 


ling hemorrhage. may 


cal extraction is avoided. This tech- 
| nique is of little value in the removal 


| of permanent teeth. 


| 


| siders himself an authority on vita- 


The Basic Seven 
Question. | have a friend who con- 


imins and diets. The other day he 


challenged me to give him what 
|} would be considered an adequate 
| diet for the average normal person. 
He said that “experts” were always 
talking about such a diet but never 
know 


|'gave anv specifications. I 


oiueet 
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about some of the basic needs, but 
need help on the over-all picture. 
What can you suggest? 

Answer. Probably the most satis- 
factory way to provide a thumbnail 
sketch of an adequate diet is to con- 
sider what has been described as the 
basic seven foods. It might be more 
specific to refer to these as food 
sources, since much more than seven 
individual items are considered. 
They are as follows: (1) green and 
vellow vegetables; (2) citrus fruits, 
tomatoes and tomato juice, straw- 
berries and melons; (3) milk and milk 
products; (4) meat, poultry, fish, 
eggs: (5) bread, flour and cereals; (6) 
butter or fortified oleomargarine: (7) 
other vegetables, including sweet 
and white potatoes. Daily eating of 
some food from each of these groups 
will provide an adequate diet for the 
Amounts will de- 


normal person. 


appetite and individual 


needs. Not only will this diet pro- 


pend on 


vide proper nutrition, but there will 
be no need for vitamin or mineral 
supplements or the use of special 
so-called “health foods” that are oc- 
casionally advised by ignorant or 
misguided food faddists. This sub- 
ject was discussed in the February, 
1951, issue of Today's Health, with 
an illustration of the “wheel of good 


eating. 
Bug Repellents 


Question. After I took a hike in 
the country recently, I suddenly be- 
gan to have severe itching. My doc- 
tor said that it was due to bites from 
chiggers. Since | don’t want to stop 
mv hikes, | wonder if you can sug- 
gest something that If can apply to 
keep the chiggers off? 

Answer. A satisfactory insect and 
chigger repellent that can be made 
up by vour druggist—or probably ob- 
tained from him already made up as 
a proprietary preparation—consists 
of the following ingredients: 

Dimethyl! phthalate 6 parts 

Indalone (butyl mesity! 

oxi-oxalate ) parts 
2-ethylhexanediol-1,3 
(Rutgers 612) 2 parts 
Rub half a teaspoonful of this mix- 
ture into the palms, then rub a thin 
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WHEN DIETARY 
SE 


IS NEEDED... 
what more 





could a supplement provide? 









If the concept of an ideal dietary supplement could be developed, 
it might well be one that provides every substance required in human 
nutrition. It would provide those for which human daily needs are 
known as well as others which are considered of value, though their 







roles and the exact amounts needed remain unknown. 










Ovaltine in milk approaches this concept. The recommended three 
glassfuls daily substantially augment the nutritional intake, as shown 





in the appended table. The two forms of Ovaltine available—plain 





and chocolate flavored—are closely alike in their nutritional values. 







THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


# a 


za = i, 
Three Servings of Ovaltine in Milk Recommended for 
















































Daily Use Provide the Following Amounts of Nutrients 
(Each serving made of 2 02. of Ovaltine and 8 fl. 0z. of whole milk) 
MINERALS VITAMINS 
*CALCIUM.... 1.12 Gm. *ASCORBIC ACID 37 mg. 
CHLORINE 900 mg. BIOTIN 0.03 mg. 
COBALT 0.006 mg. CHOLINE 200 mg. 
*COPPER . 0.7 mg. FOLIC ACID 0.05 mg. 
FLUORINE 3.0 mg. *NIACIN ° 6.7 mg. 
“IODINE -+» O.15 mg. PANTOTHENIC ACID 3.0 mg. 
MAGNESIUM. pene 4 PYRIDOXINE 0.6 mg. 
MANGANESE. 0.4 mg. *RIBOFLAVIN rere 2.0 mg. 
PE icsveconsexscinvtes ES 940 mg. “THIAMINE steeeeeseuaueenueeeeesens 1.2 mg. 
LENT RA ESA AES 1300 mg. CVITAMIN A... .......ssserseevevevecerecesvens 3200 1.U. 
SE cicvtareesbbchinséeedeeemueeal . 560 mg. VITAMIN Biz... .. 0. .ecesecscecccrccceveees 0.005 mg. 
3 SRE 2.6 mg. *VITAMIN D 420 1.U. 
*PROTEIN (biologically complete) 32 Gm 
*CARBOHYDRATE....... 65 Gm. 















*LIPIDS Se 30 Gm. 
as *Nutrients for which daily dietary allowances are recommended by the National Research Council. 





Famous Wh PRODUCTS 


For Your Baby’s 
SAFETY and PLEASURE 


**Boodle Buggy’’ 


Travel Bed! 
Carriage! Bassinet! 


\ 


**Candy Cane Cart’’ 
Cutest 
wheels. Thre po- 
sition iustenie 
tubular chrome 
pusher. Roomy, 
removable bag. 
Folding ewe 


thing on 


gai! y stripe i, 


CO vu. 


xentle ali der- 

swing exerciser 

can't tip over. 

Fasily folded. 
Pg.” 


\ior oy 


**Snugglebug’’ Bed Ay 2 
or Chair bat 


‘*Me-Drive’’ 
Seat 
Baby can sit 
or stand. He 
can ‘honk’ 
and ‘‘steer’’ 
Instructive. 


At All 
Leading 
Stores 


WELSH CO. St. Louis 4, Mo. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF FOLDING BABY CARRIAGES 


| film over wrists. arms, ankles, lower 
| legs, neck, 


ears and face. Be careful 
to avoid getting any into the eyes or 


mouth, An application will repel 


| mites, chiggers, gnats, flies and mos- 


quitoes for from two to four hours. 
If the preparation is sprayed on or 
rubbed into clothing, it will last long- 
er. Impregnation of the clothing by 
immersing it in a five per cent solu- 
tion of dimethyl phthalate will pro- 


vide protection for several weeks or 


more even though the material is 


washed. 
Egg White Digestion 


I was told that cooked 
egg white is digested to a much 
greater degree than raw egg albu- 
min. Can you tell me whether this 
is true? 


Question. 


Answer. Studies made of the be- 
havior of egg white in the human 
alimentary tract indicate that the 
average coefficient of digestibility— 
the scientist's scale for stating the 
degree of digestion—for raw egg 
white was 83 per cent. The coeffi- 
cient of digestibility for cooked egg 
white was 86 per cent. When the 
eggs were beaten the utilization of 
the protein was slightly improved. 

Raw egg white leaves the stomach 
rapidly and undergoes little digestion 
there. Egg white appears to contain 
an anti-enzyme that causes it to resist 
tryptic digestion. Heating 
destroy the anti-enzyme. 


seems to 
This fact 
is advanced as a possible reason for 
the slight difference digestibility 
of raw and cooked egg whites. It is 
“much greater de- 


certainly not a 


gree.” 
Toilet Training 
Question. How soon should T be- 
gin to try toilet training with my 
baby boy, who is now four months 
old? A neighbor tells me that her 
daughter is already satisfactorily 
trained, and she is only six months 
old. She started putting the baby on 
a child’s toilet when she was a little 


over two months. Others tell me to 


wait a few more months. 


Answer. We do not doubt your 


| neighbor’s word, but only an excep- 
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tional child can be completely ad- 
justed to use of the toilet at such an 
early age as six months. It may be 
that your neighbor has developed 

ability to anticipate the 
needs and get her to the 
toilet in time, but the average mother 


unusual 
child’s 

usually cannot be in such close at- 
tendance. The general recommenda- 
tion is that parents wait until the 
baby is nine or ten months old be- 
fore attempting toilet training. The 
first move is to develop an associa- 
tion between bowel movements and 
the toilet, bladder control being un- 
dertaken a month or so later. 

In the meantime, parents must ac- 
cept soiled diapers as a part of hav- 
ing a baby, and not suggest by scold- 
ing, frowns or other action that the 
child has done something naughty 
By the time a child 
is ten months old, he has begun to 
recognize that dry, clean diapers are 
much more comfortable, and is just 


or disgraceful. 





Questions involving diagnosis or treat- 
ment should be referred 
physician, Dental inquiries are sometimes 


to the family 


answered here through the cooperation 


of the American Dental Association. 











as eager to avoid soiling them as the 
mother is to be relieved of washing 
them. When toilet training is 
started, do not expect overnight 
miracles, avoid prolonged sitting for 
the child and accept relapses calmly 
and without reproach. 


Quinces in the Diet 


Question. Is there any food value 
in quinces? I cook them as I do ap- 
plesauce. Do 
much pectin and is pectin harmful? 
My husband says quinces are not a 


quinces contain too 


good source of food. 


Answer. The following table lists 


the nutritive content of quinces and 
apples per 100 grams. 
QUINCE 
Moisture 85.3 
Fat 0.1 gram 
Protein 0.3 gram 
Ash 0.38 gram 
Carbohydrate 13.9 


Crude Fibre 1.8 groms 1 grom 
Calories 58 58 


APPLE 
84.1 grams 
0.4 gram 
0.3 gram 
0.3 gram 
14.9 grams 


grams 
grams 


It would appear that quinces are 
very similar to apples in composition, 


and, though neither apples nor 
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quinces contain significant amounts 
of vitamins, they are not harmful in 
any way. We cannot find any figures 
on the comparative pectin content 
of these two fruits but it would be 
our opinion that there is very little 
difference. In any event, pectin is 
not harmful. 
Snake Bite Treatment 
Question. After a snake bite, is it 
all right to apply a tourniquet above 
the bite? Is it advisable to give the 
person a drink of whiskey? Is there 
anything else that might be done 
to help? 


Answer, It is considered helpful to 
apply a tourniquet above the bite 
from a poisonous snake, but it should 
be only tight enough to retard the re- 
turn flow of venous blood. In other 
words, one should be able to feel the 
pulse of arteries below the point of 
application. The band may be loos- 
ened for a second or two at 15-min- 
ute intervals and then tightened 
again. In this way, very small 
amounts of the venom will be re- 
leased into the general circulation at 
a time. These small amounts can be 
diluted and counteracted by the 
blood so that no massive poisonous 
effect will be produced. 

It is extremely unwise ever to give 
a snake bite victim whiskey or any 
other alcoholic beverage. These sim- 
ply stimulate the flow of blood, and 
do not serve as antidotes. It is impor- 
tant to keep the victim completely 
quiet. 

Recently it that 
when possible a helpful additional 
measure is local cold applications. 


was suggested 


The involved area can be packed in 
crushed ice wrapped in cloth, or 
placed in ice-cold water or a slush of 
ice, water and salt. The principal ef- 
fect of cold packs is to slow the blood 
circulation and delay absorption of 


the poison. At the same time, small 
cuts can be made through the fang 
marks and suction applied. This 


method has also been recommended 
for treatment of black widow spider 
bites. 

All of these measures are tempo- 
rary, to tide the patient over until a 
doctor can begin direct treatment of 
the poisoning. 


} 
} 
| 
| 





































mail delivery 


TheU.S.Government gave Edward 
K. Collins the first steamship mail 
contract between New York and 
Liverpool in 1847. In doing so they 
avoided using the British-subsi- 
dized Cunard Line, at the time 
the fastest steamship line. 

Along with the mail contract 
the government gave Collins a 
subsidy of $385,000 to offset the 
British subsidy of the Cunard line. 
With the help of George Steers, 
America’s leading naval architect, 
Collins built steamships that cut 
the time from N. Y. to Liverpool 
by a day and one-half. This cut in 
time gave America steamship su- 
premacy, and reduced freight rates. 

It’s possibie that bicarbonate of 
soda was cartied in the first-aid 
lockers of these ships for it was in 
this same period that Church & 
Dwight first began their baking 
soda business. Our product, U.S.P. 
Bicarbonate of Soda is sold under 





steamship started overseas 















two familiar brand names, Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda and Cow 
Brand Baking Soda. 

Sodium bicarbonate aids phy- 
sicians in many ways. For more 
than a century it has been pre- 
scribed for many internal and ex- 
ternal maladies. And when used as 
a dentifrice, it reduces L. Aci- 
dophilus count helps restore 
teeth to their natural brightness 
without harm to enamel. 

Children's Storybooks —Wehave 
several interesting, illustrated story- 
books that give a story on health. 
They are approved by the Council on 
Dental Health of the American Den- 
tal Association. If you like 


copies, just write us. 
Kore 


would 


—— * 


{-—-—— 
Ne 









CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 


10 Cedar Street 


New York 5, N.Y. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1846 
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THE FIRST BASICALLY NEW 
IDEA IN BREAST FORMS! 


After a successful 
IT RESTORES 

APPEARANCE 

SELF-CONFIDENCE 


MORALE 
TRANQUILITY 


m astectomy 


UNLIKE any other breast form 


“IDENTICAL” 


d that 
‘5 scientifically so designe 
IT NOT ONLY SIMULATES THE 
NORMAL BREAST TISSUES 
IN. CONTOUR 
but also in 
TEXTURE 
ACTION 
TEMPERATURE 
WEIGHT 
and POSITION ...- 


Can be used in any well-fitting bra, 
foundation qarment or bathing suit. 
Eliminates pinning oF hooking down. 





Recommended by 
leading surgeons— 
Carried by leading 


stores! 
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17 West 60th St New York 23, N. Y. 
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HOW TO ENJOY THE WATER 
By H. E. Kleinschmidt, M.D. 


\ noted health educator reviews the many health factors con- 
cerned in swimming and other water sports. You may be surprised 
by what is said on a familiar subject like swimming after eating. 
and you may be led to consider for the first time the significance 
of such factors as arterial changes or age. After reading this 
article, water enthusiasts can return to pools and beaches with 
renewed respect, safety and enjoyment. 


HEADACHES—COMMON AND UNCOMMON 
By Noah D. Fabricant, M.D. 


The stresses and strains of everyday living have made headaches 
so common that nearly everyone can discuss them from firsthand 
experience, Far the most common, and easily corrected, are head- 
aches from simple stress. But sometimes they may signal deep 
emotional trouble. And some rare headaches may be signs of 
serious disease, such as brain tumor, brain abscess or meningitis. 
Dr. Fabricant’s discussion will help you recognize the types of 


headaches which require prompt medical attention. 


HOW EXPERTS MEASURE DRUNKENNESS 
By H. A. Heise, M.D. 


Telling whether someone is drunk. and how drunk he is. has 
often been a knotty legal problem. And occasionally—when, for 
example, skull fracture or other serious injury makes the victim 
act “tipsy"—finding out that a person isn’t drunk can be a life 
and death matter. The accurate scientific methods doctors have 
worked out for measuring drunkenness are clearly described in 
this dramatic story of a real court case. The author is a member 
of the Medico- 


Legal Problems. 


American Medical Association's Committee on 
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Here’s How G/amorene RUG CLEANER 


Dry Cleans as You Vacuum 


1953 














Actual tests 

prove rugs in homes 
are 21 times dirtier 
than city sidewalks. 


=BRUSH IN 


Scientific Tests by famous 
York Research Corporation 
Stamford, Conn. 


Regular 


Fluffy—Really Clean! 


Here’s the modern way to clean rugs! Let 
GLAMORENE Rug Cleaner and GLAMORENI 
Rug Brush give you beautifully clean rugs at 
low cost without mess or inconvenience 


Now, Dry-Clean Your Rugs as You Vacuum! 


Exciting new GLAMORENE removes stubborn 
spots and deep down soil in rugs... keeps 
them bright, fluffy, really clean. Not a liquid, 
GLAMORENE does not soak dirt into the carpet. 
Simply brush it in, then vacuum dirt out! 


Just Brush In! . . . Vacuum Off! 


Sprinkle GLAMORENE on your rug and brush 
this wonder-working compound deep into the 
nap with the extra-long, firm bristles of the 





The EASIEST rug cleaner! 


/amorene. 


RUG CLEANER **” 
for that bright "New Carpet” look 


special GLAMORENE Rug Brush. GLAMORENI 
oni the dirt on contact! In about twenty 
minutes your carpet is dry, ready to walk on. 
Now just vacuum in your usual way... dirt 
simply whisks away . into your vacuum 
leaving your carpet clean and bright. What an 
easy way to household cleanliness ! 


Keep GLAMORENE Handy 


Ouickly Removes Stubborn Spots, GLAMORENI 
removes grease, soot, food and beverage spots 

. even tar, crayon, chewing gum. . . all spots 
except permanent dye discolorations, Pet Owners: 
GLAMORENE used immediately after ‘accidents 
helps prevent stain, neutralizes odors. New 
GLAMORENE leaves no rings, cannot shrink 
any rug, is completely safe tor the finest carpets. 


* * * 


Get GLAMORENE today in the Housewores Section of your fa 
vorite department store or food variety or drug 
store. Also available in regular ond large economy sizes 
GLAMORENE is the trademark of Jerciaydon, inc. Safe on wool, 
rayon and nylon rugs. Not recommended for cotton 
) E. 44th St., N.Y. C. 17 
>. H. Wood & Co., Litd., Toronto 


hardware, rug, 


wool blend, 
rugs. Distributed by Giamorene, in 
Sold in Canada as ‘‘Lamoren 


“VACUUM OFF 


Gramorene Cleanings Keep Rugs Bright, 


ONLY *12 


Big Handy Size cleans 
an average 9’ x 12’ rug 
GLAMORENE Rug Brush—$1.25 
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SACRAMENTO 


BRAND 


TOMATO JUICE 
a | 
4 


EXTRA NUTRITION AND 
SOURCE OF VITAMIN C! 


20 mg. per 100 cc. when 
packed, 


VINE RIPENED 
FLAVOR! 


Zestful rich, ripe tomatoes 
from the heart of sunny 


California! 


U.S. GRADE A- FANCY! 


Top Quality alwoys!... 
Assured by continvous 
government inspection. 


SACRAMENTO BRAND canned 
apricots, peaches, pears, fruit 





cocktail, asparagus, tomatoes, 
tomato sauce and tomate catsup 


are also available. 


Write to us for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


BERCUT-RICHARDS PACKING CO. 


PO Box 2470+ Sacramento:6, Calif 





AN IRATE subscriber is mad at 
ophthalmologists. They have dis- 
pleased him with the length and 
unpronounceableness of their pro- 
fessional title. “Why,” he 
effect, “instead of giving themselves 
fancy names, don't they try doing 
something for their patients with 


says in 


cataracts, such as putting in plastic 
lenses to replace the one removed?” 
He’s a little put out with the den- 
tists, too, because they don't solve 
the problem of dentures simply and 
easily by screwing a couple of bolts 
into the jaw—upper and lower—in 
appropriate places and fastening the 
plates to them—easy to remove in 
case of trouble, and permanent. They 
can nail hip joints, why not teeth? 

Just like that. 

Both plastic lenses and permanent 
dentures have been thought about, 
and tried, Like many other medical 
dilemmas, they present difficulties 
beyond the power of man to control, 
because in medicine one deals with 
living tissue, not iron beams and 
rivets. And advances must prove both 
harmless and useful before they can 
be accepted. 


AAYA 


REVOLUTION in radio 


THE BIGGES1 
is the tape recorder. When you hear 
that inconspicuous little word “tran- 
scribed” in an announcement, don't 
toss the program off as “canned.” 
Canning such programs makes pos- 
sible achievements formerly —un- 
dreamed of. For example, recent net- 
work programs by the American 
Medical Association have been put 
together from recorded studio per- 
formances on one day in New York 
plus tape recordings in widely scat- 


TODAY’S HEALTH 


tered cities of the United States. Or 


from dramatic scenes recorded in 
Chicago by Helen Hayes, starring 
there on the stage, and music played 
in New York by a studio orchestra. 
Or questions put on tape by an inter- 
viewer, shipped two thousand miles 
away to A.M.A. headquarters, there 
answered (on another tape) by a 
physician. Skillfully spliced, these 
tapes make an interview indistin- 
guishable from one in the studio with 
both speakers facing the same mike. 
The law requires that such programs 
be identified by the announcement 
that they are transcribed. 

From Inpia, published by the 
Medical 
an attractive health magazine for the 
Health. The health 
problems in India seem to be not 
unlike those in the United States— 
how to clean your teeth and your 
toothbrush; 


healthy the nation 


Indian Association, comes 


people, Your 


finding out just how 


is; how people 
see; retarding old 
age; “children of 
the pavements’; 
the geography of 
health. And an in- 
terest which here 
is somewhat minimized—malaria con- 
trol, and the story of Sir Ronald 
Ross, pioneer in malaria research. 
And health through yoga, in which 
American doctors do not believe . . 
How like are the problems of man. 


Very FUNNY! This phrase, spoken 
with just the right accent, is the ulti- 


mate in modern sarcastic contempt. 
Being funny, or trying to, is among 
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the most hazardous of occupations, 
as the Editor well knows. He is still 
stepping softly after the “phoorore” 
over housework (phooey ). 

Humor, like beauty, seems to re- 
side in the beholder. The very same 
joke (or cartoon) appeals to one and 
leaves another cold. Among the best 
examples of this is the psychiatric 
story about the farmer who appeared 
office of the 
mournfully contemplating a piece of 


in the psychiatrist, 
rope which he held in his hand, dole- 
fully shaking his head and com- 
plaining that he 
couldn't be sure whether he had just 


was confused— 


lost a calf or just found a rope. 

This either goes over big or lies 
down and dies—depending on the 
hearer. 

But there is one sure thing about 
humor. The best is the gentle, subtle 
kind, the chortling kind that keeps 
tickling the 
again. 

And another sure thing—a healthy 


risibilities again and 


person has a sense of humor, He can 
laugh at life. Above all, he can laugh 
at himself. And he is pretty unlikely 
to laugh at the other fellow. He pre- 
fers to laugh with him. 
AAT 

DEPARTMENT OF ULTIMATE FUTIL- 
ivy: Persuading the fellow who isn't 
quite honest himself that anybody 
else could act from straightforward 
motives making people believe 
that there is No difference between 
“fattening” and “nonfattening” calo- 
ries... counteracting the established 
belief that the “wonder drugs” will 
cure anything... curing the wishful 
thinker of reading what he wants to 
believe into a science story, no matter 
how carefully written . writing a 
factual article about alcohol or to- 
bacco without getting in bad with 
somebody . .. persuading a drinking 
driver that “one little drink” will im- 
pair his judgment and slow his re- 
flexes... convincing citizens without 
TV that there are some mighty good 
programs they are missing . . . dem- 
onstrating to the older generation 
that teenagers are not going to the 
devil en masse despite the conspicu- 
- keeping the 
Editor (every so often) from being 
completely . . . CORNERED. 


W. W. Bauer, M.D. 


ous antics of a few . 


ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 


BE YOUR OWN 


WEATHER MAN 





It’s easy to make your own barometer 
which helps forecast changes in weather 


A barometer 


measures air pressure, 


Air 


pressure changes with the temperature, Fair 


weather or wet is generally indicated by 


rise and fall of air pressure. 


The simple equipment for making a barometer is: 


Four 4 ft. pieces of string to make holder, 


Colorless plastic sipper. 

An empty 7 to 12 oz, beverage bottle, 
Cork stopper to fit. 

Parathn or household cement. 


Here are directions for making barometer: 


Step 1} Make a holder for the bottle. See 
idea-figure 2. Tie center of 
each 4 string around neck of bot- 
tle so that the 8 ends are equ il in 
length and knots are evenly dis- 
posed around bottle neck. Proceed 
to knot adjoining strings, mak- 
ing knots 1” to 2” apart until you 
have completely enclosed the bot- 
tle. Tie string ends together so 
you may later hang to a hook, 
bottle neck down. See figure 1A, 


Step 2 While making holder, soak plastic 
sipper in hot water for 15 minutes, Then, 
under hot water slowly bend one end into 
“U” shape 2 inches wide. See figure 1B. 


Step 3 Bore hole through cork larg: enough 


to admit sipper. Fit short « nd into cork, far 
4-2 inch, 


enough for it to be firm—about 


Above information approved by R. EF. 


Figure 2 


LAUTZENHISER, Climatologist U.s, 


Figure | 


Step 4 Fill bottle with water to about iA 


inches from mouth of bottle, Color water 


with ink or dye, 


Step 5 Into bottle insert cork- 
with-sipper, Seal sipper to cork, 
Seal cork to bottle. Use heated 
parathn or household cement, 


Step 6 Now turn bottle upside 
down and h ing (see fig. 1).H ing 
indoors. Do not hang near radi- 


ator or where sunsnine reaches it, 


How to read your barometer. If air pressure 
increases, water level in sipper will recede, 
So, it indicates fair weather, If pressure falls, 
water will rise and may even drip from 
sipper. So, it indicates wet weather. Do not 
fill sipper unless eventual evaporation causes 
need for more water, It might be fun to 
mark the highs and lows of water levels in 
sipper. Makes forecasting 


easicr, too, 


WEATHER BUREFAL 


and recommended is Weather Bureau’s booklet, WEATHER FORECASTING ¢ xplains to amateurs 


—atmosphere, pressure, warnings, maps, From Sup’t. Doc. Washington 25, D.c, 


<U¢ postpaid, 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the delicious treat of 
wholesome Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. The lively - 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and, the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it. 
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Meat... 


and the Weight Reduction Diet 
in Heart Disease 


In an informative pamphlet just released by the American Heart Asso- 
ciation,* the important relationship between overweight and heart disease 
and high blood pressure is vividly emphasized. 

Prepared by a committee of outstanding medical and nutrition author- 
ities, this booklet states that “Excess weight has long been known as a 
threat to health. In recent decades science has shown that heart disease 
and high blood pressure are more common in overweight persons than in 
those of desirable weight ... Removing the extra weight through dieting is 
a recognized treatment for these and many other diseases. Many physicians 
think removing excess weight, even when no disease is present, is good pre- 
ventive medicine.” 

Meat occupies a prominent position in the weight reduction diets out- 
lined in this manual. It is emphasized that ‘Protein, especially that of red 
meat, was once thought to be a factor in high blood pressure. There is no 
evidence that red meat or any other form of protein in moderation has any 
adverse influence on blood pressure. In fact, most physicians feel that the 
high American consumption of protein is a good thing.” 

The magic formula for reducing is simply ‘Eat less.”” Two types of 
diets are outlined; the first allows moderate amounts of protein, while the 
second is high in protein. Both diets are designed to lead to safe weight 
reduction while satisfying the appetite. 

The inclusion of generous amounts of meat in these diets—12 to 16 
ounces of cooked meat or two substantial servings each day in the second 
diet—is a reflection of the important position meat occupies in any weight 
reduction program. Meat is generously included because of its high content 
of protein of excellent biologic value and because lean meat contains unob- 
jectionably small amounts of fat. 


*Copies of the booklet ‘‘Food For Your Heart,’’ may be obtained on your physician’s pre- 
scription through local Heart Associations, or through the American Heart Association, 
44 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements made in this advertisement 
are acceptable to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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HERE’S WHAT WE THINK 


WHY DOCTORS GO TO MEETINGS 


Doctors from village and hamlet, country and 
city, will assemble in New York during the first 
week in June for the Annual Session of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. This is not a convention 
of the “whoopee” type, but a serious meeting for 
graduate medical instruction. 

The program listing the various features re- 
quires a book of some 300 pages, absent from 
which are the dinners, social functions and trips 
that are an integral part of so many conventions. 

Lectures will be presented in 11 halls simultane- 
ously and continuously. The hospital operating 
room will be brought into another hall by means 
of colored television. And in still another location, 
the latest medical motion pictures will be shown 


throughout the week. 


INDIFFERENCE 


You may have heard about the old-time family 


physician who wrote “Indifference” in the space on 


the death certificate for listing the cause of death. 
The child had died of diphtheria. 

Indifference might truthfully be listed as the 
cause of practically every death from this disease 
and also most of those attributed to tetanus, 
whooping cough, smallpox and typhoid. Those ill- 
nesses still kill people, especially children, only be- 
cause the proper immunizing measures are not 
taken against them. And those measures are not 
taken because parents are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to have them taken. 

In some aspects of health protection the cost is a 
troublesome deterrent. But a parent whose child 


dies needlessly from a disease that can be pre- 


The Scientific Exhibit will portray in visual form 
all phases of medicine with leading doctors of the 
country answering questions and discussing prob 
lems with visiting doctors. Nearly 300 such demon- 
strations will be conducted all during the meeting 
In between times, the Technical Exposition, with 
some 400 of the nation’s pharmaceutical concerns, 
medical publishers and supply houses displaying 
their commodities, will give the doctor a chance 
to avail himself of the latest in office equipment 
and supplies. 

Your doctor may not be available to you the first 
week in June, but be assured that he will come 
back to you a better doctor. 


Tuomas G, Huy, Pu.D., director 
A.M.A. Bureau of Exhibits 


CAN BE FATAL 


vented by immunization cannot salve his con- 
science with the reasoning that prevention would 
have been expensive. It is not. As far as this writer 
knows, there is no part of the United States where 
immunization is not available either entirely free 
or at only slight cost. Moreover, doctors and public 
health agencies do everything they can to make it 
easy and convenient. There is no good reason why 
everyone should not avail himself of this protec 
tion. 

Let us oust indifference as an enemy of health, 
especially of child health. Let it no longer stand 
in the way of defense against childhood’s disease 
enemies. 

Doucias L, Cannon, M.D., editor-in-chief 
The Medical Association of the State of Alabama 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 








by ALTON L. 
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ATOMIC HOSPITAL 


Every type of radiation, from 
x-rays to powerful atomic machines 
and radioisotopes, will be used at the 


new Argonne Cancer Research Hos- 


pital of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Chicago, Operated by the 
University of Chicago, a primary 
objective of the hospital will be to 
try to track down and destroy seeds 
of cancer growth that have spread 
in the body. Research will include 
trying new hot atoms or radioiso- 
topes not yet shown to be of value, 
says Dr. Leon O. Jacobsen, hospital 


director. 
PROTEIN FOR BREAKFAST 


Eat protein foods at breakfast to 
keep blood sugar up during the 
morning to avoid fatigue and hunger. 
It doesn’t matter whether it is animal 
protein—eggs, milk, bacon, meats—or 
plant proteins—such as bread, peanut 
butter, cereal or dry soybean milk, 
Mary C. Coleman, W. W. Tuttle, 
Ph.D., and Kate Daum, Ph.D., of the 
State University of Lowa find in tests 
on 13 people ranging from 16 to 27 


\ cars old. 
EYE CARE 


Reports to the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness brought 
these advices: 

Uveitis, an inflammation of eve tis- 
about 3300 U.S. men, 


sues, blinds 


women and children each year. But 
in one fourth of all cases, the cause 
is not known. A possible cause is in- 
fection of teeth, gums, sinuses, tonsils 
or other areas. A virus also is sus- 
pected sometimes, but has not been 
pinned down as a cause.—Dr. Conrad 
Berens, New York University Post- 
Graduate Medical School, New York. 

It is a popular mistake to think that 
most people with scarred corneas 
can gain sight through new windows 
from eye banks. Actually, only about 
ten per cent of people with this eye 
trouble can benefit.—Dr. R. Townley 
Paton, Manhattan Eye, Ear, Nose 
and Throat Hospital, New York. 

Ten years ago the eye-blinding 
disease, retrolental fibroplasia, was 
unheard of. Now it is the most com- 
mon cause of infant blindness in the 
United States. 

It hits 
form in the back of the eye, and the 


premature babies. Scars 
tiny victims usually are blinded by 
four months of age. In some areas 
of the country, incidence is down; in 
others it is up. Even in the same city 
it may appear in some hospitals, but 
not in others. Though much research 
is being done, the cause is not known, 
nor is there any cure. One idea is 
that it is caused, partially at least, 
by giving premature babies too much 
oxygen. Another idea is that some 
form of virus is responsible. Still an- 
other is that 
some aspect of general infant care 
introduced after 1938.—Dr. Leona 
Zacharias, Harvard Medical School. 

Most children’s eye problems are 


it occurs because of 


minor, and can be detected in time 
to prevent decline of sight, and slow- 
ing of education.—Dr. R. Gerald 
Rice, director of the Massachusetts 
Health Department's Division of Ma- 
ternal and Child Health. 

“The total number of blind men, 


women and children continues to 
grow despite all efforts to cut it 
down. We must expand eye research, 
expand public education on eye care 
and expand services such as vision 
screening and accident prevention.” 
—Dr. Franklin M. Foote, executive 


director of the national society. 
WASTE OF MONEY 


A blood specialist, Dr. Maxwell M. 
Wintrobe of Salt Lake City, takes 
a swipe at high-potency vitamins and 
what he calls “shotgun” food supple- 
ment tablets containing iron and oth- 
er minerals, as a waste of money. 

“Persons of normal appetite or even 
slightly subnormal appetite will get 
all of these substances they need in 
the foods they eat,” he told the Alum- 
ni Association of the College of Med- 
ical Evangelists. He finds no reason 
for putting vitamin B,., vitamin C 
copper and some other materials into 
all-purpose or all-inclusive pills. 


BLOOD TEST 


Experimental work at Wayne Uni- 
versity indicates the possibility of an 
electrical test to detect hardening of 
arteries, and perhaps an electrical 
treatment to combat it. 

This work is based upon findings 
that protein material in the blood 
may be deposited on the inner walls 
of blood vessels, starting the narrow- 
ing and hardening. The researchers 
find that these proteins normally car- 
ry negative electrical charges and 
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repel each other. Something may 
happen to change the charges so they 
are attracted to each other and 
clump together. 

Blood serum tests indicate there 
is such clumping or a tendency to- 
ward it in people with hardening of 
arteries, said Dr. Newton Ressler, a 
chemist, and Drs. Henry Uhl and 
Albert J. Boyle. The serum of a 
normal person appears to be more 
stable than the serum of a person 
with hardening. When manganese 
salts, a source of positively-charged 
ions, were added to the serum, the 
protein particles began sticking to- 
gether. They stick together faster in 
the atherosclerotic serum. This offers 
the chance of a test for early diagno- 
sis of hardening, the doctors told the 
American Chemical Society. 

Possibly the electrical charges of 
the proteins might be altered to 
make them repel each other, and not 
stick to artery walls. That is a long 
way off yet. 


SKIN AID 


An ointment of hydrocortisone 
(compound F) acetate benefits or 
clears up some kinds of chronic skin 
troubles, say Drs. Marion B. Sulz- 
berger and Victor H. Witten of New 
York and C. Conrad Smith of Augus- 
ta, Ga. In the A.M.A, Journal, they 
reported good results in two thirds 
of a group of patients with atopic 
dermatitis, and some improvement in 
cases of itching, eczema and infec- 
tions due to fungi or plant life such 
as lichen chronicus simplex and li- 
chenoid chronic dermatosis. It was 
not helpful against psoriasis and 
some other conditions. 


EMOTIONAL SHOULDER 


Sometimes chronic and severe 
pain in the shoulder is due to muscu- 
lar tension produced by emotional 
strain or drives. So find Drs. Thomas 
H. Lorenz and Marc J. Musser, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, writing in the 


Annals of Internal Medicine. They 
say that appreciation of the emotion- 


al background can aid in both diag- 
nosis and treatment. 


SKIN TB 


Isoniazid, the newest drug against 
pulmonary tuberculosis, hit effective- 
ly in two cases of lupus vulgaris, a 
tuberculous condition of the skin, 
Drs. Lawrence C. Goldberg and 
Claudia R. Simon of the University of 
Cincinnati College of Medicine re- 
port in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. This is a rare 
disease, bringing thick, colored blem- 
ishes that scale and cause scarring. 
The two patients had had this trou- 
ble for 30 years. No other drugs had 
been of any help to one of them. 


ELEPHANTIASIS OPERATION 


A new shows 


promise in advanced lymphedema 


operation great 
or elephantiasis, caused by accumu- 
lation of lymph fluid in a leg. The 
fluid accumulates because lymph ves- 
sels are blocked. Legs may swell to 
tremendous size. 

For two weeks, the patient's leg 
is kept elevated, to let the fluid drain. 
In surgery, the top layer of skin is 
carefully peeled strips. 
Then the under layers of skin, fat, 
lymph tissue and plugged lymph ves- 


away in 


sels are removed, leaving the muscle 
exposed, Cellophane then is cut to 
make a pattern tightly fitting the leg. 
The strips of skin are sewn together, 
stretched, cut to fit the cellophane 
pattern and put back on the leg. Dr. 
Gerald H. Pratt of New York says 
in the A.M.A. Journal that this tech- 
nique brought promising results in 
25 patients. 


HEAVY EATERS 


The world’s heaviest eaters are the 
Irish in Ireland, says the United Na- 
tions Statistical Yearbook for 1952. 
Irishmen averaged 3500 calories a 


15 


day in food intake in 1951, com- 
pared with the low, in India, of 1570 
calories per person. The United 
States placed seventh, with 3210 
calories per day per person. New 
Zealand, Australia, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Sweden, Iceland and Finland 
were all ahead of this country. 


HAPPY BACK 


Low-back pains resulting from in- 
jury can often be overcome conserv- 
atively, by exercise or manipulation, 
without surgery, says Dr. B. E. Me- 
Conville, Seattle, Wash., in the 
American Journal of Surgery. Careful 
manipulation of the back, under an- 
esthesia, was tried on 261 people 
with this trouble, and only 29 later 
required surgery to obtain relief, he 
writes. 


OLD-AGE INQUIRY 


Harvard School of 
Public Health is starting a combined 


University’s 


study of the diseases, accidents, wel- 


fare, recreation, job opportunities 
and social adjustments of middle age 
and older age, with support of a 
three-year grant of $112,688 from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. It will 
seek new research and approaches 
to the problems of the aged. 


TRICKING INSOMNIA 


Claude N. Palmer of Silver Spring 
Md., a reader of this column, writes 
in to tell of his own “prescription” for 
insomnia. He says it works at least 
for him and some others he’s told 
about it: 

Try some reverse English on the 
insomnia problem, he says. Instead 
of trying to go to sleep, and fretting 
Palmer 


about the failure. 


mends “deliberately trying to remain 


recom, 


awake as a means of courting sleep.’ 

“When one finds it difficult to fall 
asleep,” Palmer writes, “he should 
convince himself that sleep would 


come if he really needed it. Having 
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reached this conclusion, he should 
decide to enjoy remaining awake as 
long as possible. He is likely to find 
that keeping his eyes wide open in a 


dark room for a few minutes brings 
on a feeling of drowsiness sooner 
than he imagined. 

“Since he has decided not to fall 
asleep at once, however, he should 
resist this early drowsiness. An ef- 
fective way to do it is to pick a sub- 
ject about which he knows a good 
deal, the telephone or television for 
example, then imagine he has the job 
of describing such an invention to a 
person who never heard of it betore, 
say Benjamin Franklin or Julius 
Caesar. 

“In my experience, as well as with 
others who have tried this method of 
staying awake, the lecturer doesnt 
get very far with his topic before 
his power of resistance is overcome 
and he falls asleep without knowing 
how it. happened. 

“The one necessary precaution is 
to avoid controversial subjects, such 
as politics.” 

Thanks, Mr. Think you 


have something there for psychologi- 


Palmer 
cal cases of insomnia. 
TO TELL OR NOT 


Should a doctor tell a person that 
he is fatally i? This question often 


poses difficult problems for the phy- 


sician, 

Discussing this before the College 
of Medical Evangelists, Dr. Philip J. 
Vogel of Pasadena said patients 
should be told, kindly, and in a way 
that leaves them some hope. 

“The doctor must not be unquali- 
fiedly positive, because there is al- 
ways the possibility that the diag- 
nosis may be wrong. Neither should 
he attempt to place any time limit 
on the patient's life. But he can and 
should advise the patient that, if the 
diagnosis is correct, apparently noth- 
ing can be done to help him. 

“It is wise to add that. at the pres- 


ent rate of medical discoveries, a 
cure for his ailment may be found 
tomorrow. This leaves him hopeful 
and confident of the doctor, because 
he has been told the truth. 
“Oddly enough, most patients so 
advised do not stop fighting. Even 
neurotics have been known to lose 
their neuroses completely upon 
learning that they are going to die.” 
And, he adds, the person who is 
fatally ill “has the right to put his af- 
fairs in order and to adjust the rest of 


his life to his own liking.” 
GALLSTONE BURDEN 


Probably ten to 20 per cent of the 
general population have gallstones, 
and in perhaps 60 per cent the stones 
are quiescent or silent. Those with 
silent gallstones have about a 50 per 
cent chance that symptoms will de- 
velop over a ten to 20 year period, 
and there is one chance in five that 
painful and serious symptoms will 
occur, writes Dr. Philip L. Bettler in 
the Journal of lowa State Medical 
Society. 


NEW ENZYME 


A new enzyme which apparently 


is found in tumor or cancer tissue 


but not in normal tissue has been 
discovered by Drs. Elmer H. Stotz 
and Fred V. Lucas and Harold <A. 
Neufeld of the University of Roches- 
ter. The Jane Coffins Childs Memo- 
rial Fund for Medical Research !as 
given the team a $20,000 grant to 
continue studies of it, to continue the 
original quest of defining the role of 
hormones in body metabolism and 
to place the significance of the en- 
zyme in the general problem of 
growth, 


BRIGHT LIGHT 
A new lamp developed by British 


hailed 


brightest famp on earth. For a split 


research scientists is as the 


second. it is as bright as the sun, 


, 
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giving almost 1,000,000 candle pow- 
er per square inch, compared with 
the sun’s brightness of 800.000 candle 
power per square inch, It’s intended 
to help ophthalmologists take color 
photographs of the interior of the 
human eye, and in other research in- 
cluding photography of the growth 
of living cells. 


TB COSTS 


Here are some dollar-and-cents 
arguments for maintaining the war 
against tuberculosis, and for achiev- 
ing early treatment. In Chicago 
alone, tuberculosis costs $100,000.000 
a year, says a pamphlet by the Tu- 
berculosis Institute of Chicago and 
Cook County, written by Dr. Ernest 
Ni. The main items in this cost are 
hospitalization, loss of income during 
treatment and loss of future earnings 
by those who die. The average total 
loss in the death of a man from TB is 
$63,091, of a woman, $37,358. The 
average total cost of recovery of a 
person, with TB ranges from $5518 
when the disease is treated in its 
early stages, to $12,015 in advanced 


staczes. 


EXERCISE FOR HEALTH 


Remember the saying, “When I 
feel like exercise, I just lie down until 
the feeling goes away”? 

Actually, though, regular exercise, 
taken wisely and for pleasure, seems 
to be a key to youthfulness and long 
life, says Dr. Ernst Jokl, a European 
heart specialist who has served as 
a medical consultant at Olympic 
games. 

From various studies, he finds that 
“the most effective inhibitor of aging 
we have found so far is systematic 
exercise over a long period.” 

Men and women who have exer- 
cised regularly at sports they like 
are at age 60 and 70 “20 years young- 
er than their physically inactive con- 
temporaries in three distinct ways— 
health efficiency.” 


appearance and 
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And they seem to live longer also. 

The exercise can be tennis, or golf 
as you grow older, or dancing, table 
tennis, fencing, hiking, riding— 
something you can keep at as you 
grow older, And something your doc- 
tor may recommend particularly for 
you. 

Exercise taken under tension—like 
running for a train or to keep an ap- 
pointment—isn’t good, Dr. Jokl says, 
for that narrows the coronary artery. 
But exercise taken for pleasure is 
good, for it apparently expands the 
blood flow to the heart. 


BLOOD TELLS 


The woman had quadruplets, two 
boys and two girls. A scientific ques- 
tion was this: Did they come from 
four separate ova or eggs of the 
mother, fertilized at the same time? 
Or from three ova, one of which 
produced twins? Or from two ova, 
each producing a set of identical 
twins? Blood tests of the children 
and the parents showed beyond 
doubt that the quadruplets each de- 
veloped from separate ova, Dr. R. J. 
Walsh writes in the Australasian An- 
nals of Medicine, Sydney, Australia. 


SHOCK INDICATOR 


Blood pressure in the veins may be 
a sensitive indicator of impending 
surgical shock—the loss of effective 
circulating blood volume, Drs. Vir- 
ginia K. Pierce, C. Paul Boyan and 
John G. Masterson of Memorial Cen- 
ter, New York, write in Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics. They de- 
scribe a method by which venous 
blood pressure was observed to be a 
more sensitive indicator than arterial 
pressure of pulse rate in detecting 
and evaluating loss of blood and de- 
gree of shock. Giving blood as in- 
dicated by the venous pressure was 
satisfactory in a series of 60 patients. 


FAT EMBOLISM 


Apparently a tairly common, and 
sometimes dangerous, development 
after injury is fat embolism. That 
means the presence in the blood 
stream of globules of fat, which 
could block veins or arteries to cause 
trouble. Capts. W. W. Glas and T. D. 








Chiggers harass picnickers, gardeners and farmers in a habitat 
from southern New York west to South Dakota, south to the Gulf, and 
along the southern border west to the Pacific. Chiggers are the larval 
stage of mites; they are arachnids, not insects. The eggs are laid in 
moist soil. Upon hatching, the barely visible, orange-red larvae at- 
tempt to parasite any passing vertebrates, such as rodents, birds, 
reptiles, man. Attaching usually at the base of a hair, the chigger 
inserts only the mouth parts, and engorges upon lymph, occasionally 
upon blood. Then it falls to the ground, molts to become a nymph 
and later an adult. Human beings are attacked most at the ankles 
and lower legs. The intense itching, often lasting for several days, is 
thought to be caused by a hemolytic fluid introduced by the chigger. 
In this country, chiggers seem unimportant factors in disease spread. 


What to Do 


-— — — — eo © _———_— = = = 


1. As a temporary preventive, dusting about the ankles with flow- 
ers of sulfur has considerable value. A two per cent DDT powder is 
also effective, but carries danger. 

2. Sprinkling or rinsing the socks and lower part of the trouser 
legs with an ounce or so of five per cent emulsion of dimethy/ 
phthalate (or dibutyl phthalate) in two per cent soap solution has 
preventive value for several weeks, through a laundering or two. 
This material injures sensitive skin and should be used only with 
medical consultation. 

3. Soon after exposure, a warm soap bath with extremely careful 
brushing removes the mites, who otherwise may spend a day or more 
engorging themselves. The local application of kerosene further 
insures removal. 

4. For the itch, the application of a weak ammonia solution, a 
baking soda solution or an astringent ointment or solution has some 
value. 











Grekin, medical corps, and Dr. M. most common after fractures 


M. Musselman of Eloise, Mich., tell 
in the American Journal of Surgery 
of finding embolism in half of 109 
people who were moderately or se- 
verely injured. Fat embolism was 


burns. A urine test is a practical way 
of testing for its presence. Just how 
it comes about and how to treat it 
effectively are subjects for further 
study, they write. 
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Even if you don’t plan to start your family just yet, allow for the 


possibility in your thinking. Then you can learn, as millions have, 


that an unexpected arrival is not really a calamity, but a blessing. 
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A Word to the Bride and Groom 


by JOHN E. EICHENLAUB, M.D. 


Sur and Jim were worried. It was the beginning of 
their last year in college, and the careful plans they had 
laid seemed about to take a beating. With both of them 
working part time, they had been sure that they could 
piece out their expenses until they finished school and 
got off to a good start in life; but they hadn't figured on 
having a baby. 

“It’s not that I don’t want to have a family,” Sue said. 
“It’s just that now—well, if we have to quit school and 
get over our heads in expense and debt before we even 
get settled, what kind of chance will any of us have, the 
child included?” 

“It’s not that bad, honey,” Jim said. “Maybe we can’t 
both finish, but I think we can manage if you'll drop 
out now, and we get ahead a little before your time 
comes.” 

“That's right. That’s just the way. I drop out of school. 
i get work. I scrimp so that I can have a baby. That 
solves the whole problem, doesn’t it?” 

“I didn’t say you'd have to do it all alone. I'm going 
to get more work, too. But after all, it’s my degree that'll 
help us to get ahead, not yours. It’s nothing but common 
sense . 

“Nothing but common sense! That's right! Nothing but 
common sense for me to step aside, to crawl back into 
our mutual hole while you do just what you want to do!” 

“Can you think of anything better? There’s no sense in 
running out both of our strings so neither of us gets any- 
where.” 

“I don’t know. I just don’t know. Why did this have to 
happen to us anyway? Oh, Jim, I hate this business! I 
hate the whole thing! Why did we ever let it happen?” 

This wasn’t a happy time for Sue and Jim. The crisis 
passed, and Sue quit school, and before long they had 
their baby. But the scars of this moment—the broken 
plans, the challenged hopes, the terrifying cleft between 
them which seemed so close to breaking their marriage— 
could never quite dissolve. Little Jimmy was a beautiful 
child, and soon became a very engaging one. He quickly 
won a place in his parents’ hearts, and in a couple of 
years completely erased the wall they had built against 
him. But he had to win his place, instead of being born 
into it. 

This is a common story. The most frequent reason for 


wrapping a new baby in the harsh blanket of parental 
resentment is a plan in which he has no place. That plan 
may be to get a start in life before having a child, like 
Sue and Jim’s; it may be to enjoy a round of parties and 
dates with each other before settling down to the stead- 
ier but less exciting pleasures of parenthood; or it may 
be to do the things which other, younger children have 
always kept you from doing. It makes no difference: if 
your plans are so definite that they cannot adjust to 
parenthood, and so important that changing them strikes 
to the heart of your desires from life, the prospect of 
having a child seems a threat rather than a delight. 

How much harm does this do? Little Jimmy won his 
parents over quickly. Most children do, helped by the 
social pressure which makes any parent try to love his 
child. But even resentment which you deliberately push 
back in your mind cuts down the acceptance and love 
you can give. And the risk of twisting or stunting a 
child’s personality during his first two years, before he 
can win you over by his own actions, is not small; some 
psychologists believe that all your basic patterns of be- 
havior and emotion are formed in these years. Certainly, 
such matters as to whether you will rebel against all 
authority, give in to any suggestion or strike a middle 
course, whether you will feel accepted and secure in 
ordinary surroundings and whether you will be able to 
form close and lasting emotional attachments are de- 
cided in this period. Certainly, deep parental love is 
needed more during the first years, when it is a child’s 
main shield and reward in an unexplored emotional 
wilderness, than at any other time. 

Moreover, not everyone is as lucky as little Jimmy. He 
at least came through his time of trial without taking a 
course which would keep his parents from learning to 
love him. Many children are unable to do this. 

Take Hal, for instance. He was four years old, three 
feet tall, and at least ten yards away from anyone who 
had any sense. His favorite game was holding the neigh- 
bors’ door shut when they wanted to get through, revel- 
ing in their attempts at persuasion and enjoying their 
attention when they pushed him away or bawled him 
out. At home, he played his big opportunities—bedtime, 
mealtime and toilet time—for all they were wor.a, using 
much the same technique. He (Continued on page 52) 





ALLL of us look forward to the day when a universal 
cure for cancer will be found, but, until then, hope for 
those afflicted with this dreaded disease must be in early 
diagnosis and treatment. More than 200,000 people died 
of cancer last year in the United States alone, and a good 
many of them would be living today if their disease had 
been discovered in its early and curable stage. There is 
hope for the cancer victim and, given the opportunity, 
present methods of treatment can salvage many lives if 
the ravages of the disease have not spread too far. 

Cancer of the uterus or womb is the most common 
form of the disease that attacks the female reproductive 
organs. A new technique, the vaginal smear, is proving 
useful in early diagnosis of this kind of cancer. 

The American Cancer Society, realizing the value of 
early diagnosis, recommends that all women over 35 
years of age have a thorough physical examination twice 
a year, Attention to this advice may pay huge dividends 
in health. As a part of this physical examination, the 
Papanicolaou smear, or vaginal smear as it is commonly 
called, has become a valuable adjunct in the diagnosis 
of uterine cancer. 

The uterus is a hollow, pear-shaped organ in the pel- 
vic cavity. It is divided anatomically into the main body 
and the cervix, and it is composed of muscle and con- 
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nective tissue lined with tissue containing glands which 
secrete mucus-like material. The glands and tissue lining 
the body of the uterus differ from those lining the cervix, 
which opens into the upper part of the vagina. The sus- 
ceptibility of the organ to cancer is eight times greater 
in the cervix than in the body. Why this is true is not 
certain, but doctors suspect that part of the reason lies 
in the accessibility of the cervix to infections and the 
trauma of childbirth. 

Dr. Arthur Hertig, of Boston, estimates that 90 per 
cent of cervical cancers and 75 per cent of those in the 
body of the uterus can be discovered by the vaginal 
smear techniques. Through their use, a “healthy sus- 
picion” of the presence of cancer may be aroused, What 
is most important of all is that the suspicion is aroused 
in the early stages of the disease and often before any 
change can be noted by examination. 

The vaginal smear technique utilizes the concept that 
cancer tissue, like all living tissue, is constantly shedding 
and replacing its top layer of cells. These cells are 
washed down the uterine cavity by the mucus-like secre- 
tions and through the cervical opening. The cervical 
glands add mucus material and cells to the stream and 
it pools in the posterior part of the upper vagina. 

Routine vaginal smears can be prepared with a min- 
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checkup can detect more than three Jourths of 


uterine cancers in the early, cupfble stages. 


by LESLIE A. WALKER, M.D. 


imum of time and instruments and take little more than 
two minutes of the physician’s time. The technique is 
simple and completely painless to the patient. There are 
five chief ways that a vaginal smear is prepared, and 
Dr. Hertig emphasizes that a combination of two or 
more of the methods increases the chance of obtaining 
cancer cells in the smear. 

The original technique described by Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou was to make a smear from the secretion 
that bathes the mucous membrane of the vagina. As- 
pirations can be made with a glass tube and rubber bulb 
from the collected pool of material in the upper vagina, 
from the cervical opening and from within the uterine 
cavity itself. As a further extension of the technique, 
the cervix can be scraped with a wooden or metal spat- 
ula-like instrument shaped to fit into the cervical open- 
ing, to obtain a thin layer of cells for examination. A 
combination of aspirations from the posterior vagina and 
scrapings of the cervix is most often used since it 
constitutes a more thorough examination. 

Material obtained by these methods is spread on a 
glass slide and preserved for study by fixing it for 30 
minutes in a solution of 95 per cent alcohol and five per 
cent ether. The specimen is covered with a drop of glyc- 
erin and a second slide placed on top of the smear. The 


slide is then sent to a pathologist who stains it with var- 
ious dyes to bring out the detail of the cells scattered 
over its surface. This way of preserving the smears 
makes the technique readily available to every private 
physician's office. 

Normal cells have typical characteristics, and the 
pathologists trained in the study of tissue cytology can 
recognize deviations from normal and thus identify 
atypical or malignant cells when they are present. Those 
patients found to have atypical or malignant cells in 
their vaginal smears can then be studied more vigorous- 
ly for the possibility of a hidden cancer. 

The subsequent course of investigation utilizes other 
methods of diagnosis, such as tissue biopsy which en- 
tails removing small pieces of tissue with a knife or biop- 
sy forceps or obtaining samples of the tissue by curette- 
ment. The vaginal smear in itself does not give a final 
diagnosis, and this is to be emphasized. It is necessary 
to utilize such methods as tissue biopsy to verify the 
diagnosis. 

The vaginal smear technique is being used now in 
many Clinics and private physician's offices with dra- 
matic results. Dr. Emerson Day, director of the Strang 
Cancer Prevention Clinic of New York, made vaginal 
smears from 16,248 apparently well women and found 
cancers in 45 women who had no apparent symptoms. 
In 20 of the 45 cases, according to Dr. Day, the smear 
was the only method that would have led to the diag- 
nosis at that time. 

Repeated smears can also be used to follow patients 
who do not have any detectable cancer at the time the 
first smear is made, but persistently show atypical cells. 
They can be followed more closely and will have the 
opportunity for early treatment if a malignant condi- 
tion does arise. 

Drs. Louis Lapid and Morris Goldberger of New York 
have utilized this technique to evaluate the significance 
of atypical cells found in cervical smears but not asso- 
ciated with detectable cancers. In a series of 2000 pa- 
tients, 12 gave this type of smear. Over a two year 
period of follow-up, two patient’s smears reverted to 
normal, nine remained unchanged, still showing atypical 
smears, and one progressed to a diagnostic cancer for- 
tunately amenable to treatment because of its early na- 
ture. 

The future of the vaginal smear technique lies in its 
adaptability to mass survey methods similar to that used 
by chest x-rays in tuberculosis control. Before it can be 
used successfully in this way, there are problems that 
must be settled. 

This new technique has its limitations, and the fore- 
most is that it takes an experienced pathologist, well 
trained in cancer cytology to examine the slides and 
recognize atypical cell types. It is a specialized field 
that requires energetic concentration to master. Even 
those skilled in differentiating atypical and cancer cells 
can make mistakes, but this problem may solve itself 
with further study. Often telltale evidence of cancer is 
missed on a slide. This is emphasized by a study re- 
ported by Dr. Joseph Meigs of Boston, who found a four 
per cent failure to make (Continued on page 49) 
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botanical Budeas 


Irs some years since my first encounter with botanical 
Judas. As a youngster I had lived in various sections of 
the United States and played in the poison oak and ivy 
regions, but had been fortunate in having what was 
called—but isn’t—an “immunity.” The years passed and 
the following episode fully convinced me that my “im- 
munity” had gone the way of all flesh. 

It was midsummer and I had inherited the task of 
spreading mustard seed, to prevent erosion, on a large 
open slide near my California home. The problem was 
to keep a safe footing on the precipitious slope and still 
distribute mustard seed efficiently over the area. The 
angle of the slide was roughly 70 degrees, with a sharp 
drop of about 100 feet. On'the edge of the slide were 
a few trees with stout limbs where I could cling pre- 
cariously while going about my job. It was almost as 
though | were playing circus acrobat with a bag of mus- 
tard seed as a partner. Soon I was soaked with perspira- 
tion. The branches had been stripped of their leaves by 
the force of the slide, but this made them easier to grab 
when changing my hillside position. A few days later, | 
discovered T had been hanging on to poison oak. 

Evidently | had attempted to remove the perspiration 
from my forehead and face. This carried the irritating 
poison oak oil from the nearby plant, grasped firmly in 
my hand, directly to my face. With perspiration to help 
spread it, the damage was complete, Within a few days 
I noticed on my face and neck a red rash as well as a few 
small water bubbles. The following day | found abso- 
lutely no use for my reading glasses—I couldn't: see. 
(My wife referred to me as a swell guy! ) 

Soon the liquid from the side of my face and ear was 
dripping into bandages that were being changed as tre- 
quently as phonograph records in the local music store. 
A friend suggested the use of calamine lotion, The ear 
was quickly encased in a hard shell caused by the com- 
bined action of the lotion and the oozing liquid, A day 
later it was tapped lightly with a pencil by one of my 
more jocular friends, and all parties concerned were con- 
vinced that the first stages of ossification had com- 
menced. It was generally accepted that in all probability 
the ear would break off or fall off at any moment. 

Finally another well-meaning friend suggested that 
this hardened shell be removed and a different solution 
be applied. This was a reasonable thought. After soak- 
ing and judicious chipping, | was again handling all 
worldly sound with both ears, and no longer looking as 
though [I had a tennis ball on the side of my head. My 
ear took on a partially normal though pallid appearance. 


The siege was over by the tenth day, the ear returned 
to normal, I returned to my much neglected business 
amid the witty comments of my co-workers, and my wite 
hastened to the seashore for a month's rest. 

Since that eventful period I have suffered only one 
other case of plant poisoning, and that can be attributed 
to an “immunity complex.” This complex is acquired by 
the foolish who assume, inasmuch as they haven't had 
plant poisoning recently, they have an immunity. You 
can't rely on immunity to the ivy “poison,” which is actu- 
ally an allergen. Once you are sensitized to it, a violent 
reaction is likely to follow every exposure. Some people 
seem to become sensitive to the poison ivy family at the 
first contact. Others can be around it for years before 
sensitivity develops, but don't place yourself in the cate- 
gory of the Midwesterner who had been exposed all his 


life and never “poisoned.” One day, challenged to prove 


Poison ivy, most common in the East and South, 
has leaves that are usually grouped by threes 
and small clusters of white or creamy berries. 
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by ALAN C. MACAULEY 


Poison ivy contains chlorophyll, and it can 


be beautiful. but—don’t touch it! 


his “immunity,” he chewed a few of the leaves. He was 
fed through a tube for weeks. 

For the good health of you and your family the fol- 
lowing descriptions will help in identifying these poison- 
ous plants. 

Porson iy (Rhus radicans) grows as a climber. a 
small upright plant or a creeper. It is the most common 
variety in the East and South. The same resourceful 
versatility of growth is shown by the “oak-leaved” rhus, 
sometimes Classified as Rhus quercifolia, common in the 
Midwest and South. Some botanists distinguish several 
other species of poison ivy, but do not agree on all the 
divisions. The popular names, “poison oak” and “poison 
ivy,” are used without inuch discrimination, although 
there is a tendency to reserve poison oak for the larger 
West Coast variety, which may sometimes grow as a 


small tree. 


Poison oak, Western member of the family, has 
leaves like poison ivy, greenish white berries 
and sometimes grows to heights of 20 feet. 


23 


The smaller, “Eastern” varieties show versatility in 
more than habits of growth. In areas where a great deal 
of poison ivy grows under varying conditions, you can 
find marked differences, often on the same plant, in not 
only the shape but the color of the leaves—which, espe- 
cially in autumn, are among the showiest and most entic- 
ing of the outdoors. 

Your best way to spot poison ivy is by the fact that its 
leaves are almost always glossy—though even that can 
fail in sandy areas and extreme drouth—and are arranged 
in groups of three. “Three-leaved ivy” is a common name 
to cling to. The plant bears clusters of white or creamy 
berries; their juice can cause untold discomfort. 

Porson OAK (Rhus diversiloba) is the Western member 
of the family. It grows in the canyons and along the 
stream beds of the Washington, Oregon, and California 
countryside. It can be found as a tall vine, a bush or a 
shrub growing to heights of 20 feet. The leaves, as in 
poison ivy, are in groups of three, broad and usually 
deeply notched. Identification is hard after the leaves 
fall to the ground and unless you can see the clusters of 
greenish white berries—if any are left. 

Potson suMAC (Rhus venenata or Rhus vernix) is a 
shrub growing well over ten feet tall, It is found in 
swampy or marshy places throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. The twigs are reddish and the leaflets 
totally different from poison ivy and oak, are smooth 
without notches on the outer edge, seven to 13 leaves 


to a stem. Drooping clusters (Continued on page 65) 
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Poison sumac, a shrub over ten feet tall, has 
reddish twigs, smooth leaves without notches, 
drooping clusters of ivory or white berries. 
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“here Senior 


Members of this recreation center—all over 
65—have no time, or reason. for loneliness. 


ROM the windows of the spacious Blue Room of the 
San Francisco Senior Recreation Center at Aquatic 
Park, the members look out across San Francisco Bay to 
the gently molded hills and pleasant valleys of Marin 
County. The inspiring span of the Golden Gate bridge 
leading to those hills and valleys is etched against the 
western sky. 

The scene is symbolic of the rejuvenated outlook of 
the senior citizens who frequent the Center, the bridge 
that releases them from the frustration and loneliness of 
middle and old age and leads to new horizons of reassur- 
ing companionship and refreshing activity 

“This place kept me from jumping overboard,” a 
comely, well-dressed woman said as she turned from the 
window and seated herself in a comfortable chair. “My 


children left me high and dry. 1 wasn't needed any 


Card parties, the millinery class and Choral Club 














only a few of the many activities at the Center 
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ITIZCNS ha VE kun by HELEN MacKNIGHT DOYLE, M.D. 


more.” She looked up to return the greeting of a mem- 
ber of the Center who paused, in passing, to give her a 
friendly pat on the shoulder. “I can honestly say,” she 
continued, “that life before I started coming to the Cen- 
ter was not worth living. But now I am so happy with 
the friends I have made and so busy with the things I 
have found to do here that I don’t have time to feel 
sorry for myself.” 

A venerable old gentleman sat at the piano across the 
room. He was softly playing “Put on Your Old Gray 
Bonnet.” His hands, with their prominent veins, caressed 
the keys as he turned to answer the question, “What 
prompted you to come to the Center?” 

“I was hungry for music,” he replied, “and lonely for 
people of my own age. You see, 1 sold my home and 
piano when my wife died and came to live with my son 
in San Francisco. | have a comfortable room. I try not 
to make any trouble. I’m always on time for meals,” the 
lines of his face deepened as though the adjustment had 
been as difficult as the solution of an intricate puzzle. 


“My son and his wife are kind,” he hastened to ex- 
plain, as though to exempt them from any criticism, 
“but I missed my music and friends who joined with us 
in playing and singing as we always did in our home. 
My daughter-in-law does not care for music, There is 
no piano in my son’s home. 

“When I came to the Center and the members wel- 
comed me and seemed to enjoy having me play and 
sing,” his eyes misted, “I can’t begin to tell you what it 
meant to me.” 

“Is good!” agreed a gray-haired woman whose work 
roughened hands rested at the end of the keyboard. 
Her broad, good-natured face lighted with a smile as 
she repeated, “Is good for old folks to get together.” 

“I get tired of my own company. | come here to meet 
folks and have fun,” chirped a brisk old lady with a lace 
collar and cameo brooch pinned neatly over her black 
dress. “No one suspects I'm over 90!” Her dark eyes 
sparkled as she told how she had crossed the ocean 
14 times and lived in Hong (Continued on page 56) 


that offer opportunities for self-expression and companionship. 








They re taking the pain 


Confident patients, psychology, music and instruments with built-in 


coolers are helping make the dental visit pleasanter. 
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WHEN Painless Parker died last fall, numerous com- 
ments and stories were told about his unethical dental 
practices. But Painless Parker realized one important 
fact—that dental work can be painful. His method of 
reducing pain was a good pep talk mixed with his own 
brew of anesthesia. The fact remains, too, that he had 
many patients and that his byword became “painless.” 
In fact, he had his legal name changed to Painless. 

Regardless of what they think of Painless Parker and 
his practices, modern dentists, too, are using every 
means possible to reduce or eliminate pain in their 
dental operations. Many accepted techniques and im- 
proved operating instruments have taken most of the 
pain out of their work. 

The dentist, as much as the patient, wants to elimi- 
nate as much pain as possible: after all, he must watch 
the grimaces of dozens of patients every day. His two 
goals are to get rid of the actual pain and to rid the pa- 
tient of the fear of being hurt. This fear is just as dis- 
tressing as the pain itself and often much harder to deal 
with. 

Fear of the dentist begins for most patients when 
they are children and hear their parents discuss dental 
operations and the “torture” they have gone through. 
Naturally, the child is frightened and when the day ar- 
rives for him to go to the dentist, he is in a poor frame 
of mind for even the most minor dental care. 

He is afraid of what might happen to him, his parents 
are afraid there will be a scene, and the dentist is afraid 
he will be unable to manage the child. This can easily 
add up to an unsuccessful dental visit. Tae child makes 
a scene, the parents are confused and embarrassed, and 
the dentist is upset over his inability to cope with the 
situation. 

Many dentists, especially recent graduates, have had 
courses dealing with the problem of child dentistry and 
are usually able to cope with the frightened child. But 
parents can do a far better job of solving this problem by 
not letting it arise at all. First, they should never talk 
about their experiences of pain in the dental operations 
they have had. Next, they are urged to leave their young 
ones at the office alone. Sometimes, the dentist will ar- 
range acquaintance visits with a young patient before 
doing any actual work on his teeth. The dentist may 
gain the child’s confidence by telling him in simple terms 
the work that has to be done. Christmas and birthday 
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cards sent to the young patients help to create good 
will. Short appointments are always recommended. 
Some dentists provide a small table and chairs for child 
patients so that they can play while waiting a few mo- 
ments. Usually, even for the least painful work, the 
dentist uses a mild anesthetic. If the dentist or the par- 
ents say, “This won't hurt a bit,” it should not. 

Modern dentists have discovered that many seemingly 
minor noises in the dental office are disturbing to the 
patient. Sometimes a patient will be so upset by noises 
that the anesthetic given to him will not work, Changes 
in respiration, pulse rate and blood pressure can be 
caused by noises no greater than those from a dripping 
faucet, a ticking clock, a rattling window or leather 
heels clicking on the floor. 

One of the most effective methods used to keep such 
noises from bothering the patient is music in the dentist's 
office. It boosts morale and makes the patient reminisce 
of pleasant happenings. He is more relaxed, less resist- 
ant to dental operations and less sensitive to normal 
office noises. 

The school of dentistry at the University of Kansas 
City has just finished several tests designed to meas- 
ure the value of music in dental practice. Tests were 
geared to show the effect of music on the dentist as well 
as the patient. Both benefit, the dentist becoming less 
tired and the patient becoming more agreeable and re- 
laxed. Under the spell of music, 80 per cent of the pa- 
tients were more relaxed, 67 per cent were less appre- 
hensive and 60 per cent were more tolerant of the dental 
drill. 

Many dentists, who with the patients’ permission 
make use of hypnosis as an anesthetic, report excellent 
results. The patient is completely free from fear, He 
cannot delay the work by talking. And the usual numb- 
ness and soreness in the areas of the mouth where local 
anesthetics have been injected is missing. 

In addition to these “mental” techniques in doing 
away with pain and the fear of pain, numerous improved 
instruments and dental methods have been developed 
to help the dentists. Some of these improvements are 
so new that not all dentists have accepted them. But 
thousands have, and the instruments are proving valu- 
able in the campaign for painless dentistry. 

The air-water vapor spray is the technical name for 
an instrument that is highly ef- (Continued on page 50) 
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I N any community of 200,000 human beings, there are 
bound to be a few people who refuse to abide by the 
moral or ethical standards of the community. That is why 
municipalities maintain police and fire departments. 

No one would advocate that such a community be 
torn down and its population destroyed because of the 
wrongdoers. Nor would anyone insist that alleged law- 
breakers be sentenced without a fair hearing in court. 

And yet there are people who would condemn an en- 
tire profession, industry or racial group because a minor 
fraction of its members have gone astray. 

There are over 200,000 doctors in this country. They 
are also human beings, subject to human frailties. In this 
community of 200,000 is the usual small percentage of 
people who do not conform with society's ideals. 

There is no place for such men in the medical profes- 
sion. American medicine is determined to rid itself of 
its evil few. That is why medical societies throughout 
the nation have set up mediation committees to investi- 
gate complaihts against physicians. 

The medical profession welcomes your assistance in 
its perpetual job of housecleaning. Call on your local so- 
ciety if you have a grievance or write to the American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 10. 

Remember only that careless talk and unsubstantiated 
charges can undermine confidence even where confi- 
dence is thoroughly deserved. Insist on facts; discount 
rumors. Have faith in those who have faith in you. 

Edward J. McCormick, M.D. 


The A.M. A.’s New President 


iT) 
Aisrecvce medical science has produced many 
drugs of near-miracle effectiveness in the last decade, I 
find that among the most potent of all medicines is still 
the human touch.” 

And Dr, Edward J. McCormick of Toledo, who takes 
office this month as president of the American Medical 
Association, practices what he preaches. 


In an ordinary, appointment-heavy day that usually 
begins at 6:30 a.m. and doesn’t end until 10 p.m.—when 
he goes to bed for a couple of hours of reading before 
sleep—he finds time to keep tab on the personal prob- 
lems of many of his patients. He knows his people as Joe 
and Mary or Mike and Ann. The vice-president of a 
large Midwest corporation says: 
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“In dealing with life, he paints with a broad brush. He 
has the understanding of a humanitarian and approaches 
all problems with great industry and ability.” And a 
Toledo barber adds: “I don’t think there is a better 
American anywhere than Dr. McCormick.” 

His wife, the former Josephine Beck, recalling a hectic 
33 years of marriage to a man who was always going 
















somewhere (including an occasion when one of their 
youngsters had an emergency appendectomy while the 
surgeon father was out of town), declares: 

“We have always managed to have a lot of fun and 
get enjoyment out of life.” 

An avid reader of detective mysteries and a fancier of 
neckties, Dr. McCormick will drop these interests any- 
time to see a football, baseball or basketball game. His 
interest in these sports dates back to school days, when 
he excelled in all three. 

Classmates say he was a 140-pounder who moved like 
greased lightning. So fast, in fact, that one time during a 
basketball game at St. Louis University, where he was 
a star forward, he disappeared from the floor after scor- 
ing a basket. His absence wasn't discovered until after 
play was resumed, Then a search party found him at the 
foot of a stairway leading down from one end of the 
court to the locker rooms. Carried there by his momen- 
tum, he was trying to regain the wind that had been 
knocked from his sails. To this day he insists that he was 
body-checked off the floor. 

It was at St. Louis University that Dr. McCormick 
obtained his medical degree in 1915. He was manager of 
the football team for a year and an active participant in 
several other extracurricular activities, including dra- 
matics. It is recorded by family historians that after 
several years of participating in amateur theatricals, he 
once got an offer from a Hollywood studio. 

Dr. McCormick interned at Toledo's St. Vincent's 
Hospital. A few months after beginning private practice 
he was called up by the Army's Medical Corps Reserve 
for overseas duty with the British Expeditionary Forces. 
Throughout World War I he served with the 47th North 
Midland Division, which broke the Hindenburg Line. 
He was awarded the British Military Cross before his 
discharge as a major in 1919. 

A past president and trustee of the Academy of Medi- 
cine of Toledo and Lucas County, former president of 
the Ohio State Medical Association, for the last decade 
he has concentrated most of his organizational activities 
in the American Medical Association, For two years— 
1943 and 1944—he was a member of its policy-making 
House of Delegates. When its Council on Medical Serv- 
ice was formed in 1943, he was appointed a member and 
served until 1947, the last two years as chairman, In 
1947 he was elected to the Board of Trustees and named 
a member of the Committee on Scientific Exhibit (chair- 
man in 1950) and the Council on Industrial Health. Last 
June he was chosen president-elect. 

In 1949 Dr. McCormick was a member of the medical 
mission invited by Gen. Douglas MacArthur to make a 
survey of Japan’s health needs, and the following year 
he went to Geneva as a U. S. delegate to the third 
assembly of the United Na- (Continued on page 61) 











‘Ton flying carpet couldn't possibly have been as 
comfortable and was probably much slower than the 
four-motored plane that whisked us from Miami to 
Puerto Rico in just four and a half hours. There twin- 
kling below us as the stars twinkled above was the city 
of San Juan, the tropical paradise of Ponce de Leon. 

As we entered the airport | wondered if my college 


Spanish really would work. “Sirvase llamar un taxi,” 


I kept saying to myself. It didn't seem to mean any- 
thing. “Surely some of the taxi drivers will speak Eng- 
lish,” I said hopefully to my husband. 

And then we heard, “Dr. Wilson, Mrs. Wilson, you 
are here!” in the soft voice of Dr. 
Conrado Asenjo. “Did you have a 
good trip?” Our 
ended. We 
the delegation of welcomers—six of 
them. We knew right then we were 


confusion was 


were surrounded by 


going to love that island. 

When we entered the hotel I 

wondered if the flying carpet had 
taken us not to Puerto Rico but 
to Shangri-La, It looked like nothing 
I had ever seen. To begin with, 
there were no doors or windows in 
the lobby. How could there be? 
There were no walls in which to 
put them. Imagine a hotel without 
any outside walls on the first floor! 
Three huge balls of soft light dan- 
gled at various heights just above the 
water of a fish pond the size and 
shape of a community wading pool 
in the center of the room. It was 
unbelievably beautiful. 

And then I saw the stairway! The steps must be 
supported by something, but they seemed to float 
right up to the second floor. | could see through 
them. Each carpeted step stood all alone between 
its neighbors above and below. The chandelier that 
hung over this stairwell was made up of a great 
rosette of black sticks each tipped with a tiny light. 
To the right of the stairs was a lily pond that wan- 
dered in from outdoors. (Or did it wander out from 
indoors?) Mrs. Asenjo led me across the stepping 
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what to eat on a Tropical Isle 


stones from one side of the room to the other side 
of the pond and we were in the garden. From there 
we could hear and see the waves beating on the shore 
in the moonlight. 

By the time we reached our own room we were con 
sidering ourselves as a part of this romantic fantasy. 
It didn't surprise us at all to find that our bedroom 
was as amazing as the first floor. We stepped out onto 
our private balcony and there was the ocean and moon- 
light again. | pulled a cord and a swishy drapery slid 
about 15 feet to reveal the sleeping area. We pushed 
buttons and turned nobs and a variety of interesting 

: things happened. And then we sat 
down on the sofa and just grinned 
at each other. On the coffee table 
before us sat a beautiful big pine- 
apple. I lifted the top. It came of 
like a lid, and we helped ourselves 
to the long sticks of fragrant, fresh, 
sun-ripened fruit. That was the first 
thing we ate on that beautiful tropi- 
cal island. How good it was! 

The next day Dr. Lydia Roberts, 
the world-famous nutritionist who 
directed the 
“Patterns of Living in Puerto Rican 


magnificent study, 
Families,” was our guide as we 
drove through the countryside. Dr. 
Esther Zayas, who a few days later 
was elected president of the Puerto 
Rican Public Health 
drove the car with great skill. With 
such teachers we learned fast. 
We were full of questions. What 
is this? What is that? Is this good to 
eat? Is that a. breadfruit tree? They knew all the an- 
swers, This was sugar cane and that was papaya and 


Association, 


acerolas are good to eat. And, yes, away up there 
were some breadfruit. 

Fruit was abundant—oranges, grapefruit, pineapples, 
mangoes, bananas, guavas—the list was long and many 
of the names strange to our ears. 


by ANNA MAY WILSON 
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“And which is the favorite fruit here?” I asked. 


“Canned pears, imported from the United States!” 


laughed Dr. Zayas. Here in this land of lush, nutritious 
fresh fruits, some of which can be had for the picking, 
it seems they are little appreciated and surprisingly 
little used by the Islanders. In Dr. Roberts’ study, it was 
found that fruit is not often used for meals and that 
only about a third of the families eat fruit between 
meals. In fact, over a fourth of the people were preju- 
diced against certain fruits, believing them dangerous 
or a cause of indigestion, or said fruit was “cold,” what- 
ever that would mean. 

“Well, what do they eat then?” was my question. 

“Rice and beans,” said Dr. Roberts. The answer came 
without hesitation. “Everybody eats rice and beans, 











me 


In a land of pineapples, mangoes, bananas and 
guavas, a favorite fruit is U.S. canned pears. 


rich and poor alike. It is only what they eat besides 
rice and beans that varies according to income.” 

“Rice and beans every day?” I asked—not quite be- 
lieving | had heard correctly. 

“Twice a day, more likely, if they can afford it,” was 
the reply. “For many of the poorer people rice, beans 
coffee and ‘viandas’ (root or starch vegetables and 
starchy fruits) make up almost the entire diet.” 

Rice and beans? I tried to blend them in my mind 
They didn't blend. In my thinking, they would be as 
unpleasant when used together as a dish of mashed 
potatoes served with oatmeal (Continued on page 66) 
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In the colorful surroundings of Camp Lenape in the Pocono mountains of Pennsylvania, ten 
year old Johnnie Kephart receives his feather, a weoodcraft award, from Indian counselor 
Thunder Pony as part of the initiation ceremony into the ‘‘Council of the Owl.” (See cover) 


Johnnie Kephart, seen in these photos, is 

a ten year old American boy, just one of 

Ee thousands of youngsters who will be lucky 

nough to spend two to eight weeks, this July and Aug- 

ust, in one of the big summer camps for boys—having 

the time of his life, growing, learning all kinds of good 
things, building today’s and tomorrow's health, 

Camp Lenape, high in the Pocono mountains of Penn- 
sylvania, on beautiful Fairview Lake, is one of the hun- 
dreds of summer camps scattered throughout the United 
States. Life in these camps can build both physically 
and mentally, teach a fellow independence and how to 
live with others; to obey instructions and respect his 
counselor. Summed up, it totals character building in 
a rugged body developed under the eye of qualified and 
experienced directors and counselors. 

For 35 years | have visited summer camps for boys 
and girls. My own children, now grown to admirable 
have watched 


maturity, attended summer camps. | 


camps grow from inconspicuous organizations, with just 


photos and story by CY LA TOUR 


a handful of campers, to some of the nation’s largest and 
best. And I’ve seen miracles. Timid boys become group 
leaders; “weaklings” grow husky and, not one but many 
times, I have watched boys who were “scared to death 
of the water” become expert swimmers within two 
weeks. 

There’s much to be admired about summer camps. 
There is also much to be regretted in that there are not 
more of them within the financial reach of parents whose 
youngsters deserve a break—a chance to live in the open 
learn, play and grow strong. 

Good camps have a program that makes everything 
fun and produces sure results. There is great variety of 
exciting or intesesting things co do, with plenty of good 
food, rest and sleep. Each camper can have a “balanced 
diet” of rest and play, competitive and non-competitive 
strenuous and quiet activity. Each can find something he 
does well. The young body develops easily and the juve 
nile mind responds without resistance to problems pre- 


sented in a more pleasing and (Continued on page 46 
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1. The first call for breakfast finds Johnnie and 2. Then back to the cabin to make his bed, one of 
his pals toeing the mark, all set for a fast run. the chores that teach neatness and responsibility. 
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3. Johnnie’s details include cleaning the washroom 4. Out for a day in the fresh air and sun, he lines 
sink. A camp counselor will inspect everything later. up a shot with advice from an experienced counselor. 
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5. Johnnie learns how to hold a canoe paddle, but is 6. Under watchful eyes Johnnie learns to swim and 
warned that two should not paddle on the same side. dive, a part of the camp’s water safety program. 
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7. Here he practices artificial respiration on a 8. The canoe acts as a giant lifesaving buoy while 
friend. Lifesaving class is an important activity. Johnnie learns the technique of undressing in water. 


9. Later he relaxes and writes a note to Mom and 10. It’s no wonder baseball is a major sport at camp 
Dad. The boys must write home at least twice a week. with fresh air and sunshine and lots of room to run. 
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11. Boxing and the many other sports here engender 12. Pedro, cowboy counselor, ties the blankets and 
good sportsmanship, the backbone of any boy's camp. other gear on for a long-awaited overnight trip. 


13. In real Western style the boys have selected 14. They all pitch in to build a fire, cook pancakes 
a campsite and set up camp just in time for chow. and clean up—all real and satisfying experiences. 


15. Johnnie returns to the corral eager to tell of 16. Time for prayers when day is done. Camps give os 
the adventures encountered on the overnight trip. much attention to religious life as other activities. 
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A BLIND man stood on the curb with his white-tipped 
cane, waiting to cross the street. Passers glanced at him 
with varying degrees of compassion. A ruddy-cheeked 
middle-aged woman took his elbow cheerfully, and 
walked across the busy street with him. Among those 
who knew his medical history, compassion for his loss of 
vision was tinged with regret for its needlessness. 

In another city, a pretty girl took aspirin for head- 
aches which lasted a few days, went away for months, 
then came back. She started having eye trouble and 
went to an ophthalmologist—an eye specialist-who 
looked inside her eyes with an ophthalmoscope and 
found a common symptom of brain tumor. A brain sur- 
geon removed the tumor, and today the girl is well 
and lovelier than ever, with the deepened charm of 
one who has survived danger. 

Against the occasional complaint that Americans are 
over-read on medical problems can be placed the fact 
that curable ailments continue to be neglected until 
too late for cure. Brain tumor is among the most baffling 
of them. Symptoms which it causes are so common in 
healthy people that self-treatment is instinctive. Some 
doctors have not been sufficiently brain tumor conscious, 
and diagnosis is difficult and contusing in some cases. 
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That man with the white-tipped cane need not have 
been blind. The tragic train of events began with syphi- 
lis. He had a little treatment, and like uncounted other 
persons, wearied of treatment before he was cured. 
Years later when he developed headache and failing 
vision, a doctor discovered his positive blood reaction, 
attributed the trouble to the old infection and restarted 
treatment. The patient did not improve, and came into 
the hands of a neurologist, a specialist in problems of 
the nervous system. Prompt tests revealed the presence 
of a brain tumor, and an operation was done at once. 
In four days the man was walking about the hospital 
ward. Complete removal of a large but simple tumor 
had saved his life, but nothing could reverse the blind- 
ness caused by long pressure of the tumor on the eye 
nerves. 

The girl who took aspirin for a headache cannot be 
blamed. If aspirin were added to the list of drugs which 
can be obtained only by prescription, unnecessary suf- 
fering would be caused, and doctors’ offices would be 
swamped. But people who are free to buy and take 
aspirin need a little information about dangerous head- 
aches which they should call to a doctor's attention. 

A few technical words recur frequently in any talk 


MORE HOPE in BRAIN TUMOR 


First symptoms are baffling and readily confused with trivial 


indispositions, but earlier diagnosis and better treatment save many lives. 


Benign brain tumors are like stones on a gar- 
den that crush the plants and block off their 
water and sunlight; cancerous tumors are like 
a horde of caterpillars that devour the plants. 
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of brain tumors. A tumor is a neoplasm, literally a “new 
formation.” Inside the skull is intracranial. Doctors may 
prefer to talk of intracranial tumors, or intracranial 
neoplasms, but the popular term, brain tumor, for once 
is as accurate a3 the scientific one. 

Tumors may be benign, or non-cancerous; or they may 
be malignant, or cancerous. In brain tumors these two 
classes take on new relationships. The skull is a cavity 
closed in a hard bony wall, and most of its contents 
of brain, cerebrospinal fluid and blood are essential to 
life. When a tumor grows within this cavity, something 
must be crowded or crushed. No matter how benign 


a growing brain tumor, it will 
be fatal if it is left inside the 
skull. If a pig stone is placed 
on a garden, the plants beneath 
will die from pressure and lack 
of water and sunlight. 

A malignant tumor is dreaded 
partly because of its tendency 
to metastasize, or cause new 
tumors elsewhere in the body. 
A malignant brain tumor, or 
cancer of the brain, does not 
have this vicious habit. Yet it 
is more dreaded than benign 
brain tumor, because the malig- 
nant brain tumor may grow 
especially fast and destroy sur- 
rounding tissues. It might be 
compared to a fast-spreading 
weed which chokes the garden, 
or to a horde of caterpillars or 
grasshoppers which chew up 
the plants. 

The term choked disk, or 
choked disc, was the _ first 
strange term battering John 
Gunther, whose tender book, 
“Death Be Not Proud,” tells 
how a brain tumor killed his 
son at 17. The optic nerve en- 
ters the interior eye at the back. 
From this point, the eye nerve 
spreads out into the retina, or 
image-receiving portion of the 
eye. The tiny circular area 
around this spot, where the 
sight fibers crowd in together, 
is called the optic disk. When 
increased pressure in the brain 
prevents the normal return flow 
of fluids from the retina, this 
disk becomes swollen or chok- 
ed. If this choking is prolonged, 
it causes atrophy or shriveling 
of the optic nerve, and perma- 
nent loss of vision, 

The cause of brain tumor is 
unknown. Heredity plays only 

a minor role, because cases rarely run in families. Peo- 
ple are always searching for a blow or a fall as the 
cause. A brain hemorrhage or blood clot after a fall can 
give symptoms similar to brain tumor, since they, too, 
are space-occupying substances pressing on vital tissues. 
Actually, because of unsteady gait due to pressure on 
the brain, a person with a brain tumor may fall before 
his condition is diagnosed. But the fall is the result 
of the brain tumor, not its cause. 

Brain tumors occur at all ages, in both sexes, and in 
all races. One authority believes that one-sixth of all 
brain tumors occur before (Continued on page 62) 
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Tennis Star 
with 


DIABETES 


Bill Talbert, 1952 Davis Cup team captain, 


has needed insulin shots since he was ten. 


Wuen I first saw Billy Talbert he was a soft-spoken, 
friendly freshman at the University of Cincinnati. “Do 
you think my professors would mind too much,” he in- 
quired bashfully, “if 1 took off for Florida a few days 
before the end of the term?” 

“Why?” I asked, sternly. 

“Well, I want—that is—I have an invitation to play 
in a tennis tournament.” 

Little did he dream then—nor did I[—that for the next 
decade his life would be practically an unbroken series 
of tennis tournaments, that he would become an inter- 
national net figure, amass a houseful of trophies and an 
impressive list of championships. As a college freshman 
Billy was a diabetic—had been for ten years—and needed 
insulin shots every day of his life. 

He didn't resent being a diabetic; he mentioned it 
in a personnel interview as unconcernedly as another 
student would report that his eyes were blue, or that he 
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had a wart on the back of his neck. He took it all in his 
stride, as calmly and casually as he later was to take 


the sizzling services of famed opponents, and return 
them to win his matches. 

Billy put the University of Cincinnati tennis team on 
the map that year and in those that followed, winning 
one intercollegiate match after another for his alma 
mater. And only his immediate friends knew of the care- 
ful, systematic balancing of food versus exercise and 
insulin that he calculated until the regimen was second 
nature with him. For he was resolved that diabetes 
would never keep him from a normal, active life. 

Young Billy Talbert was scarcely past his tenth birth- 
day when his parents, concerned about his puny, sickly 
state, took him to their family physician. Dr. Nelson rec- 
ognized the symptoms, prescribed insulin and regular 
exercise. Billy was not happy about either. He hated 
the thrust of the hypodermic needle, and he wasn't good 
enough at baseball, basketball or football to earn a place 
on a team. 

At 14, in a Cincinnati high school, Billy came under 
the sharp eye of the caretaker of athletic equipment, 
“Fitz” Fitzgerald. Learning of the boy’s problem, “Fitz” 
took special interest in him and taught him all he knew 
about tennis, which was a good deal. For this game 
Billy needed but one other fellow to return his shots. 
With a couple of balls and an extra racket he could al- 
ways find an opponent. He played hard and incessantly. 
He made the high school team and when he was a senior 
his school won the city championship. 

Going on to the University of Cincinnati, he had to 
earn his way by part-time work. He put in long hours 
after classes and on Saturdays in a local haberdashery; 
but he didn't let up on tennis. It wasn't easy to find time 
to practice. But he managed a period of hard play daily. 
When coveted invitations came to participate in the big 
Midwestern and Eastern tournaments, Billy was in. 

In 1942 he teamed up with Gardner Mulloy to win the 
National Men’s Doubles Championship; they won it in 
1945, 1946, 1948. In 1942 and from 1944 to 1946 he and 
his partner won the Clay Court Championship. He won 
the Men’s Clay Court Singles in 1945, also the Doubles 
(with Frank Segura), was Men’s Indoor Singles Cham- 
pion in 1948 and 1951. With Don MeNeill, he won the 
Men's Indoor Championship from 1949 through 1951. 
For 14 years Talbert has ranked among the first ten ten- 
nis players in the country, second in 1944 and 1945, In 
1946-47 he was chosen a member of the Davis Cup team 
to represent the United States in international play. He 
has been a member of six U.S. Davis Cup teams and was 
named captain of the 1952 team that played in Japan. 

Not a bad record for anyone. And certainly a victory 
for that youngster whose doctor sadly said to him, “Billy, 
youll have to take up some sport that you can play at 
every day to burn up the sugar in your system.” 

The old notion that a diabetic cannot eat or live or 
exercise normally still dominates much thinking. But to 
Talbert diabetes has not been a handicap. It is as natu- 
ral for him to take his shot of insulin as it is for him to 
brush his teeth. How has he achieved the state of bal- 
ance so essential to his strenuous life? 
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Much of Talbert’s remarkable success—above the nat- 
ural coordination that makes him a fine athlete—stems 
from his attitude. Diabetes, he says, is his partner. 
Rather than fearing it, making it a bogey, he utilizes it. 
He began his athletic training in order to burn up ener- 
gy. And he has fiercely followed the regimen that has 
made him not only a star but a healthy normal person. 
At present his treatment includes one injection of 60 
units of insulin daily. He holds to a liberal diet, watching 
carefully for the symptoms of diabetes, namely thirst, 
hunger, loss of weight and frequent trips to the bath- 
room. He does not smoke, but he may drink occasionally. 

Diabetes has interfered with Talbert’s tennis career 
only on three or four occasions, and “then because of my 
carelessness,” he admits. One morning in Bermuda he 
bicycled into Hamilton, about seven miles from the 
home of the friends with whom he was living. After 
idling about the town for a time, he suddenly became 
aware of approaching insulin shock. He managed to get 
into a grocery store and, unable to speak, wolfed down 
some chocolate cakes he found on the counter, He 
quickly recovered control, paid for the food and left. 
Another time, in New York, when he neglected to take 
his precautionary glass of milk before retiring, he lay in 
insulin shock, unconscious, for 40 hours. On this occa- 
sion, his spine was tapped by a doctor who mistook Tal- 
bert’s illness for meningitis. Eight days later, with prop- 
er treatment, the tennis star flew to Chicago to play 
against a visiting French champion. Earlier, he had ex- 
perienced diabetic coma in New Orleans. Here his life 
was saved only because a friend came to his hotel, dis- 
covered his condition, and had the good sense to rush 
the unconscious man to the hospital. 

Bill Talbert has had several close calls—but none of 
them a direct result of grueling play for hours under a 
blistering summer sun. Trouble has come not from the 
exercise, but from his own slip-ups in maintaining prop- 
er balance. Talbert has played tennis as many as 102 
consecutive days without harm. 

Last winter Talbert toured this country in tennis 
matches for the benefit of the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation—vital proof of how a diabetic can engage in ac- 
tive sports. He has these suggestions to offer fellow 
diabetics: Put yourself under the care of a doctor in 
whom you have confidence and follow his advice; ob- 
serve meticulously the rules for diet arrived at through 
measured experimentation; calculate in any day the 
anticipated expenditure of energy and provide for it; 
learn to watch for symptoms of insulin shock and keep 
at hand some quick energy food to meet an emergency; 
take diabetes in stride and preserve a cheerful, construc- 
tive attitude. Above all, he adds, don't think of yourself 
as ill, and don't cultivate self-pity. 

With Bill Talbert, each victory has been twofold: over 
a court opponent and diabetes, the latter an old and 
tough adversary. It is one that many a person is whipped 
by before he begins to fight. But Bill has never quit 
fighting. In the 25 years since he learned he was a dia- 
betic he has emerged a champion. To diabetics he is an 
illustrious example of the sensible mastery of their dis- 


ease. 
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Do you blame your glands because you're overweight? 
Do you think some people get fat on little food and 
others stay thin on a great deal? The simple truth is 
that if you're fat, you eat too much! 

Careful scientific studies have blasted comfortable 
alibis out from under the heavyweights. leaving them 
with only a plump leg to stand on. Doctors at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan have found that an obese person 
does not absorb more from the food he eats than does 
a thin person, Experiments in the Department of Endo- 
crinology and Metabolism show conclusively that over- 
weight people do not utilize food in a better way than 
do Jean or normal-weight people. 

Why do we get fat? Because we take in more food 


“Tee 
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by VICTORIA HATHAWAY, BUN. 


OVER WEMsri T ? 


DON’T BLAME YOUR GLANDS! 


than we need. Physicians explain that the body operates 
like any other engine. It’s a converter ,of energy, The 
principle that energy cannot be created or destroyed, 
but only changed, holds true for our bodies. Energy in- 
take in excess of energy output will accumulate in some 
form. In the body, the excess energy intake—too much 
food—is stored as fat, 

The belief that the fat person conserves energy in 
some way has also been disproved by the University of 
Michigan tests. 

Metabolism studies—that is, measuring the amount of 
energy a person uses up in a given time—have given 
surprising answers. Overweight people use up more 
energy doing the same work as others! It's understand- 
able when we consider that when plump people move 
about, they haul around more weight. 

Measuring the total energy intake and output of both 
obese and normal people showed that the obese person 
required and used more energy to maintain his daily 
weight and working capacity than normal-weight 
people. 

The obese people did not hold on to fat more avidly. 
When they were put on a special reducing diet, they lost 
at the predicted rate. This loss was not uniform from day 
to day. The scales might not show a drop for as much as 
a week or ten days in some cases. But fat was being lost 

water was taken up and held by the body cells, replac- 
ing the fat that was being used up for energy require- 
ments. Periods of no observable weight loss frequently 
happen to dieting people but should not discourage 
them, for ultimately the stored water which has replaced 
the fat leaves the tissue cells and the weight suddenly 
drops. 

The endocrine glands can influence body weight, but 
it is not usual. Underfunctioning of one, the thyroid 
(hypothyroidism) makes a person listless. Because he 
doesn't move around much he may accumulate fat. Most 


A lot of things—your temperament, 
eating habits, social life and activity 
to name a few—have indirect effect 
on what you weigh. But, basically, if 


youre fat, you’re eating too much, 


people with the condition are not tat, for their appetites 
cut down to their energy needs. 

The pituitary gland has often been blamed for over- 
weight. Underfunctioning of the pituitary gland (Cush- 
ings disease) will influence the distribution of fat in a 
characteristic way. Fat will be distributed on the trunk 
of the body. 

But even in this disease, which is the one most charac- 
teristic as far as endocrine influence upon fat is con- 
cerned. a diet will bring about weight reduction. Loss of 
weight can be predicted in much the same way as in an 
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ordinarily obese person. It’s still the storing of extra 
energy—too much food, 

An overfunctioning pituitary gland may cause a gain 
in weight, but it will not be fat. Some of the gain is mus- 
cle. The heart and lungs enlarge. More calcium may be 
deposited in the bones and they become heavier, This 
weight gain is not due to fatty storage. 

Doctors report that overweight children cause a great 
deal of misplaced concern. Overweight may occur dur- 
ing the period when puberty is expected and a child may 


not be acquiring adult sex characteristics, or may have 





acquired only part of them. A glandular deficiency is 
feared 

What the worried parents may have forgotten is that 
normal puberty may start at a wide range of ages. and 
that various sex characteristics are acquired at different 
ages by different young people and not always in the 
same order. Puberty usually begins between the ages of 
11 and 16, but puberty starting as late as 20 in boys on 
IS in girls has been known to result in a normal adult 
\ doctor's examination will set a troubled parent's mind 
at rest 

A child is obese usually because of his food habits 
The overweight child of overweight parents has lis 
family’s food habits. The food he Is accustomed to has 
made him fat, not his inherited glandular structure 
Again, a case of taking in more calories than needed 

We often hear that some people get fat on little food 
This may be due to confusion as to how fattening some 
foods are. One person may take large servings of low 
caloried lean meats, simple fruit and vegetable dishes 
and remain at normal weight. Another person will be 
come understandably overweight on similar-size sery 
ings of rich foods, heavy with creams and sauces, and 
chocolate and whipped cream desserts 

We're all familiar with fat people who “don't cat 
much.” They pick at meals, but always have a box of 
candy or package of nuts handy for ready reference on 
the living room table or in the office desk. There are 
more calories in a handful of candies than a nourishing 
well-selected meal. This type of fat person may be 
undernourished as well as overweight, because his dict 
lacks minerals and vitamins. 

Differences in temperament can result in differences 
in energy output and affect weight. Some people do the 
same job with less expenditure of energy than others 
There are some people who can't do anything without 
getting tense. Even when they are sitting they swing 
their arms or tap their feet. They burn up more energy 
than a quicter person, 

This does point to a correlation between the placid 
plump person and the excitable, thin person. We don't 
know if the fat person became placid because he's fat 
or because he’s too big to move around. But we do know 
a reduction in calorie intake reduces even the placid 
fat person, 

We fail to distinguish between hunger and appetite. 
Hunger is a basic animal drive which we share with the 
other members of the animal kingdom. In addition to 
hunger, however, human beings, with their particular 
psvchological makeup, have developed appetite 

No one ever saw ali obese ' ild animal He has a hon 
ver drive which he satisfies by eating: he doesn't think 
about food again until he yets anothe I hungwes drive His 
hunger is teamed up with his food needs. Human be 
ings on the other hand, remember the good taste of a 
certain food and vo back for more And thes remembes 
the pleasant associations of eating—it’s a social function 
This appetitive overeating stores fat 
Why do some people keep up aly CXCESSIVE food ih 


take? Psvchologists now recognize that they are usually 


satisfving some basic funda- (Continued on page Oi 
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"THERE'S an old saying that it is darkest just before 
the dawn. This can be aptly applied to infantile paral- 
ysis. 

The year 1952 was the darkest in polio history. In all, 
the disease chalked up about 56,000 victims in the 
United States, a new record. This toll was almost double 
the annual average for the four previous years. 

Yet the year 1952 was the brightest in the history of 
polio research, For the first time in medicine’s long 
battle to conquer this scourge, the dawn is appearing 
over the horizon. Victory is at last in sight. 

All researchers agree that the final answer to polio- 
myelitis will come with a vaccine that can supply long- 
time—perhaps lifetime—immunity to the disease. Such a 
vaccine is now well along in the experimental stage, but 
it will not be available for widespread use to prevent 
polio this summer. 

Pending its perfection, we now have what Basil 
O'Connor, president of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, describes as “a stopgap preventive” 
which may be used to check bad epidemics. This stop- 
gap is a human blood fraction called gamma globulin. 
Or GG, for short. 

Given at the proper time and in adequate dosage, 
gamma globulin can protect most (though not all) 
children against paralysis—the thing about polio that is 
most feared. 

But gamma globulin will be in extremely short supply 
this summer, Manufacturers will be able to produce 
only about one million doses; there are 46 million chil- 
dren and young people in the ages most likely to get 
polio. To make sure that the available GG will be used 
to prevent the maximum amount of disease, it is all being 
gathered into a big stockpile under the control of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, to be distributed 
through state and territorial offices. GG will be free, 
though the doctor may charge for administering it. 

Gamma globulin was one of several important by- 
products of the wartime search for a_ substitute 


measles 
to 


polio 


for blood plasma that would keep longer and could be 
packaged more easily for shipment overseas. 

With the support of the Navy, the Red Cross and the 
U.S. Office of Scientific Research and Development, 
Dr. Edwin J. Cohn of Harvard University perfected a 
method of splitting the plasma into five major fractions. 
One of these was serum albumin, which can be used all 
by itself for transfusion in most cases, Among the left- 
over fractions was gamma globulin, a virtually color- 
less liquid (though sometimes it has a pinkish-yellow 
tint) that appears clouded when held up to the light and 
foams when shaken. 

If you've ever wondered why nobody gets measles 
more than once, the answer lies in gamma globulin. 

When the virus that causes measles hits you for the 
first time, your body starts to fight back. To do so it 
manufactures what are known as antibodies. These sub- 
stances launch a counterattack and eventually beat off 
the invasion of the virus enemy. 
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After you recover, the antibodies stay in your system 
for a long, long while. Maybe forever. The next time 
you meet up with a measles virus your antibodies go to 
work immediately and don't give it a chance to grab 
a foothold. You are therefore immune to measles. 

Science still doesn’t know exactly where these anti- 
bodies are generated. But since the last century it has 
been known that they somehow get into the blood 
stream. 

Back in 1923, a couple of French doctors named 
Nicolle and Conseil suggested that it might be possible 
to prevent measles by taking blood from convalescing 
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Although measles is primarily a childhood disease, 
the War Department remembered well that back in 
World War I thousands of soldiers were stricken with 
measles in camp epidemics and many subsequently de 
veloped pneumonia and died. To explore methods of 
preventing a possible recurrence, it established a Com 
mission on Mumps and Measles under the direction of 
Dr. Joseph Stokes, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania. 

At about the same time, the federal government 
turned to Dr. Cohn at Harvard to find out whether beet 


plasma could be used for war transfusions in place of 


»human blood. The answer to this is still no. But Dr 


The blood fraction that stops polio crippling is a prime example of how many unre- 


lated research projects contribute to one big discovery. 


patients to inject into others who had been exposed to 
the disease. By means of such “convalescent serum,” 
it was reasoned, a person could borrow someone else's 
antibodies and thus acquire the donor's immunity. 

But convalescent serum is hard to get. It requires 
bleeding patients while they are recovering from an 
illness, or shortly afterward, to make certain the desired 
antibodies are present in the blood. With measles, it 
means bleeding youngsters—because most folks get this 
disease in childhood. 

In 1933, Dr. C. F. MceKhann, now medical director of 
the United Cerebral Palsy Association, struck on the 
idea of using “placental serum” against measles. This 
is blood drawn from the human placenta, or “afterbirth” 
—the sac in which the baby grows in the womb. 

Dr. McKhann and a colleague, Dr. F. T. Chu, figured 
that since most women get measles before they become 
mothers their blood contains antibodies against this dis- 
ease. And since the placenta usually is discarded, it 
could serve as a cheap and easy source of antimeasles 
serum. 

Dr. McKhann and Dr. Chu injected placental serum 
into 1800 youngsters who had been exposed to measles. 
The doctors found that almost half of the children who 
received shots escaped measles. Another 44 per cent 
came down with only mild cases. 

In follow-up studies, similar results were obtained by 
doctors at Mount Sinai Hospital in New York and by 
the Chicago Department of Health. But almost half of 
the children developed severe reactions to the injections, 
including high fever and painful welts at the needle site. 
So the search for a better agent went on. 

In 1940, Uncle Sam stepped into the picture. World 
War II was sweeping Europe; and the United States, 
getting ready for the worst, started drafting men into 
military service. 


by JOHN TROAN 


Cohn’s work didn’t go for naught. His research produced 
a practical method of fractionating human blood plasma 
—that is, separating it into its various components. 

By this time, most of these components had been 
isolated chemically and identified. Gamma _ globulin 
itself was known. But it remained for Dr, Cohn to devise 
a means of separating these fractions of blood so they 
could be used in injections. 

In the Cohn process, the blood first is whirled at 
terrific speeds in machines that work like giant cream 
separators. The red cells thus are drained off and the 
straw-colored plasma is left. The plasma then is put 
through a series of intricate chemical maneuvers under 
subfreezing temperatures, with alcohol or water added 
or subtracted at the proper intervals. One by one, the 
various fractions are drawn off until that pint of blood 
you donate to the Red Cross has been “mined” com 
pletely for every precious nugget. This intricate proc 
essing method is one of the reasons the supply of gam 
ma globulin remains short; not enough plants are now 
operating to supply as much of the blood fraction as 
we could use. 

Even before Dr. Cohn had announced his success, Dr. 
Stokes took one of the fractions—gamma globulin—and 
began testing its value against measles. 

GG was a natural choice because it is the blood frac- 
tion that harbors about 95 per cent of our antibodies. 
What's more, Dr. John F, Enders of Boston established 
that the Cohn process not only separates the antibodies 
from the blood plasma but concentrates them, too, One 
shot of pure GG is about 25 times as potent as an equiv- 
alent amount of whole plasma. 

In 1943, Dr. Stokes wrote that GG had 
proved a “safe and effective agent for prevention and 


been 
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modification of measles.” In the 
first series of youngsters to be given 
GG shots for measles—at Children’s 
Hospital in Philadelphia—seven of 
every ten received complete protec- 
tion and the rest contracted only a 
mild form of the disease. 

Confirmation was swift in coming. 
At Children’s Hospital in Boston, Dr. 
C. W. Ordman got almost indentical 
results. And similar successes were 
reported in tests carried out in Balti- 
more, New York, Washington and 
Durham, N.C. 

Depending on how much GG is 
given and how soon after exposure 
to the disease, the serum can stop 
measles altogether or modify it so as 
to prevent the serious complications 
that sometimes arise. But because it’s 
not always possible to determine the 
exact date of exposure and because 
we aren't all built alike, the globulin 
doesn't work in every case. Dr. 
Charles A. Janeway of Harvard says 
it’s about “80 per cent satisfactory in 
measles,” and most doctors agree 
with this observation. 

The success of the measles project 


sent researchers off on a_ bender. 
They began trying the serum against 
a number of other diseases. But for 
the most part disappointment was 
in store. 

At Boston University, Drs. Louis 
Weinstein and Samuel F. Potsubay 
treated 225 victims of scarlet fever 
with gamma globulin. They reported 
“very rapid fading of the rash” but 
observed virtually no effect on the 
germs. The chances of preventing 
complications, including rheumatic 
fever, appeared nil. 

From Atlanta, Dr. William L. 
Funkhauser reported “excellent” re- 
sults with GG in preventing chicken 
pox in 70 of 74 children during four 
distinct epidemics. But in later stud- 
ies, particularly a series conducted 
by Drs. Morris Schaeffer and John A. 
Toomey at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, researchers could find no immu- 
nity to chicken pox from GG injec- 
tions. 

At Harvard, Dr. Enders injected 
directly into the parotid 
glands of monkeys—these are the 
glands near the ears that swell during 
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WHERE WE STAND TODAY IN THE FIGHT AGAINST POLIO 


——No vaccine is available for widespread use this year. 


——Gamma globulin, which protects against paralysis for about five weeks, 
will be available in limited amount for the people and areas 
where it will do the most good, but.. . 


——GG is in extremely short supply. Only one million doses will be available 
this summer. All GG is being gathered into a national stockpile 
under the control of the Office of Defense Mobilization for dis- 
tribution through state and territorial health officers. 


——You should not be able to buy GG. The stockpile doses are free, though 
doctors may charge for administering them. All GG manufactured 
from Red Cross collected blood goes to the stockpile, as does the 
commercially produced GG purchased with an estimated $11,000,- 
000 in March of Dimes funds. 


Even if you can’t get GG for your child, you can help fight polio by fol- 
lowing these suggestions from the National Foundation for Infantile 


1. Don’t let children mix with new groups; 
2. Or get overtired; 


4. But keep them clean. 
Consult your doctor if these symptoms appear: headache, fever, 
sore throat, upset stomach, stiff neck or back. 
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a siege of mumps—and concluded 
GG confers no immunity to mumps. 
But Dr. Aims C. 
Philadelphia says plasma derived ex- 
clusively from mumps patients is of 
value to adult males if the injection 
is given within 24 hours after the 
disease sets in. He says such “conva- 


McGuinness of 


lescent plasma,” which contains other 
blood fractions besides GG, prevents 
or modifies a complication of mumps 
known as orchitis which sometimes 
leaves men sterile. 

At the University of Pennsylvania 
and Temple University, physicians 
tested GG against German measles, 
the three-day variety. The results 
weren't encouraging but they’re still 
trying. 

At Gallinger Municipal Hospital in 
Washington, an Army medical team 
under Dr. Lewis K. Sweet decided 
to administer GG to premature in- 
fants in the hope it would prevent 
all sorts of infections among new- 
borns. They gave globulin to every 
other “premee” born during the year 
1944 at this hospital. They concluded 
that as a “shotgun preventive” GG - 
was a dud. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Stokes, who had 
hit the jackpot on measles, was focus- 
ing his attention on hepatitis, a liver 
disease of which one symptom is 
jaundice. And once again he was 
successful, Through wartime studies 
on soldiers and postwar tests in or- 
phanages and summer resorts. he 
established that GG offers significant 
protection against infectious hepa- 
titis—the so-called “epidemic” vari- 
ety. However, GG doesn’t seem to 
work against serum hepatitis, the 
kind that’s transmitted now and then 
through a blood transfusion 

Dr. Stokes also was eyeing the 
possibility of testing GG as a polio 
preventive. 

The use of blood serum against 
polio was not really a novel idea. As 
far back as 1928, a Swedish physician 
Davide 
serum in a small-scale polio experi- 
ment, which produced no conclusive 


named used convalescent 


results. 


In 1931 and 1932, three New York 


physicians received a grant from the 
Rockefeller Institute to test the ef- 
serum 


fectiveness of convalescent 
against infantile paralysis. They were 


(Continued on page 48) 
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BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
by VERONICA L. CONLEY,, Assistant Secretary of 


the American Medical Association Committee on Cosmetics 





ENLARGED PORES 





Cosmeties offer temporary but not permanent 


relief from this and related skin problems. 


\V HATEVER the current fashion, smartness in attire 
depends a great deal on the figure it adorns. Women 
with less than perfect figures usually rely on the dress- 
maker’s skill and ingenuity to camouflage faults—and 
results can be so successful that they defy detection. 
Although basic defects are not altered, a picture of per- 
fection is created at least temporarily. 

This just about sums up the role of cosmetics in the 
problem of enlarged pores. Attractive skin like a good 
figure is the ideal background for beauty. Enlarged 
pores detract from the skin’s smooth texture and make 
it look coarse. Here we have a complexion fault that the 
skillful use of cosmetics can improve. Nothing can actu- 
ally change the size of the pores but much can be done 
to improve their appearance. 

Most of our knowledge of the pores and what influ- 
ences their size comes from observations of scientists 
over the years. Since the problem is essentially cosmetic, 
little specific research has been done on it. One thing 
we do know, however, is that pores cannot be opened 
and closed. This is important to remember, especially 
since writers of cosmetic advertising are prone to use 
vividly—and sometimes misleading—descriptive terms. 

There are three types of pores. The first two are the 
openings into the sweat and sebaceous gland canals. 
Both are usually minute and below the skin surface so 
they are not a cosmetic problem. The third type of pore 
is the opening onto the skin of hair follicles, visible on the 
surface. They are present over the entire body before 
birth, but become enlarged on the face about the time of 
adolescence. They are most obvious on the nose, inner 
aspects of the cheeks and the chin. In these same areas 
the sebaceous glands, which empty into the hair follicles, 
become very active at puberty, apparently under hor- 
monal stimulation. This overactivity is sometimes char- 
acterized by acne with blemishes at the site of the hair 


follicle pores. Even when no acne appears, the pores 
may be so large as to be easily seen and are consequently 
referred to as enlarged, After a few years of activity, the 
condition often corrects itself. 

Adolescents who have enlarged pores and the oily 
skin that usually accompanies them, frequently have a 
recurrence of these conditions after middle age. Al- 
though much is said about dryness as a characteristic of 
aging skin, a surprising number of people past middle 
age complain of excessive skin oiliness and enlarged 


pores. Again the question of hormonal influences is 


raised, but other factors warrant consideration, Some 
maintain that the general loss of tone, elasticity and 
subcutaneous fat, which results in a lax skin, makes pores 
appear larger in the elderly. In any event, any actual 
change in the size of pores must come from internal in- 
fluences alone. 

Nature holds the upper hand in this skin problem, but 
there are measures and preparations to outwit her with a 
fair degree of success. The pores cannot be made smaller 
but they can be made to appear smaller temporarily 
by irritating the surrounding skin and causing a slight 
swelling. At one time instruments called patters were 
used to beat the skin in the area of the blemish. This 
served as a type of vigorous massage and resulted in a 
mild inflammation and a temporary appearance of clo- 
sure of the enlarged pores. Exposing the skin to heat, 
cold, senburn or windburn will have a similar resv!t. 

A' more practical approach is the use of cosmetic 
preparations that have the same effect. These astringents 
contain alcohol as a basic ingredient. A lotion contain- 
ing 35 per cent or more alcohol is an effective astrin- 
gent and may require no other chemical. Formulas are 
often simple. Alcohol, water, coloring agents and per- 
fume may be the only ingredients, Astringent products 
vary a great deal in strength and it is advisable to read 
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“Oh, that's just Irwin with his realistic practice.” 






































the label carefully before applying. 
At times, such chemicals as zinc salts, 
aluminum salts, benzoin, menthol 
and witch hazel are added for strong- 
er action. Astringents are used be- 
cause of their irritant properties, In 
moderation they apparently are de- 
sirable and not harmful for the aver- 
age person. But any unusual redness 
or inflammation should serve as a 
warning to stop using the product 
that caused it. The term “skin fresh- 
ener” is generally applied to weaker 
astringents. These are the types of 
products once referred to as skin 
tonics, but the term was misleading 
and is no longer accepted by the 
Food and Drug Administration on 
labels of products shipped in inter- 
state commerce, 

Facial masks have astringent prop- 
erties although these cosmetics are 
not in vogue at the moment, Facial 
packs or masks contain such ingredi- 
ents as gum tragacanth, acacia and 
karaya gum, bentonite, kaolin and 

rater. Bleaching agents and astrin- 


gent chemicals may be added. They 
are the more cosmetically acceptable 
successors to mud packs. 

The foregoing measures may be 
used in conjunction with makeup 
bases to help disguise the blemish. 
One of the main purposes of this 
type of cosmetic is to give the skin 
a soft, smooth look. A makeup base 
should therefore help counteract the 
coarsening effect of large peres. Not 
every makeup base will be satisfac- 
tory for each person. Different brands 
and types should be tried until one 
is found with just the right mixture 
for a particular skin. A liquid rather 
than a cream base may work better 
on oily skin. Those with light or me- 
dium covering power will be more 
effective than the heavier bases. Sev- 
eral different brands of cream, cake 
and liquid bases have been accepted 
by the Committee on Cosmetics. 

Because blackheads often accom- 
pany oily skin and enlarged pores, a 
person with these conditions may 
fall easy prey to advertising claims 
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for a product’s “super-cleansing” 
properties. No cleansing agent can 
penetrate beneath the skin’s surface 
or inside the pores to remove secre- 
tions. Blackheads are caused by in- 
ternal secretions cannot be 
washed away. Actually, only the sur- 
face is dark; the portion that has not 
been in contact with the air is an 
off-white. Blackheads can be _ re- 
moved only by extraction, preferably 


and 


by the careful use of an inexpensive 
mechanical extractor. 

Most toilet soaps efficiently remove 
skin oil and dirt and, unless a physi- 
cian advises against their use, they 
are satisfactory as well as inexpensive 
cleansers. When it is impossible to 
wash the face as frequently as neces- 
sary to keep it free of oil, an astrin- 
gent or skin freshener applied with 
a cotton pledget will serve. 

Enlarged pores are a troublesome 
and challenging problem. Properly 
selected cosmetics will improve their 
appearance considerably, but as yet 
only temporary relief can be had. 


Summer Camp—Paradise 


for Boys 
(Continued from page 32) 


interesting way than in most schools. 

Although attendance may run 
from 80 to 150 or so, there is a care- 
fully selected counselor for each 
group of six or eight boys. Every 
day a nurse checks up to note if any 
camper has symptoms that might 
herald even slight disorder. Frankly, 
in most cases, children in summer 
camps are more carefully watched 
over than they would be at home. 

Mixing with a hundred or more 
new kids, competing or teaming with 
them in sports and other projects and 
living closely with a fresh group 
quickly bring out the best in a boy. 
Here his counselors—and often he, 
himself—quickly see those points at 
which he may be lacking, and it’s 
about the best environment you 
could find for working them out. 

A good life cannot be reared in 
a weakling body, and neither can a 
healthy, vigorous nation. The sum- 
mer camp supplies a medium for de- 
veloping both body and mind. It’s an 
investment in the future that pays the 
highest dividends in the world. 
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A doctor looks at the 


worlds first safety-first car 


A doctor drives more than most people ...sees 
more accident cases... knows more about safety. 
And when he looks at a Kaiser he can see it has the 
lowest center of gravity of any American car. And 
this means America’s smoothest, safest roads 


hugging ride. 


oe ene Tee? 
He inspects the steering linkage and finds it is 
center-point balanced, with 3 gear teeth in constant 
mesh. With a 25-to-] steering ratio and 19 foot 
turning radius, steering is effortless (less strain on 
the heart!) but completely positive! 


ae on” 


He checks the World’s Safest Front Seat, 
commended by “Parents’ Magazine” and “Today’s 
Health,” exclusive with Kaiser! And when you check 
its seven-point protection, you'll agree your family 
needs this extra safety. So safety-test the luxurious 
Kaiser yourself—at your Kaiser-Frazer dealer’s today! 


1953 Kaiser Manhattan 


He lifts the hood and learns that Kaiser's 7.3 to 1 
compression Supersonic Engine has the extra 
power per pound to get you out of tight places—fast! 
Wary of excess weight, he sees Kaiser is all muscle 
—no fat—thanks to Kaiser’s weight engineering! 


He scans visibility and discovers the largest glass 
area in any sedan—3647 sq. in.! Slanted corner 
posts cut out “blind spots”, and the down-swept hood 
lets you see both front fenders and the road 
ahead as close as 10 feet. 


Now—make your own Safety-Test 
of the beautiful ’53 Kaiser! 
Learn why it’s safer for yotsee 
safer for your family! 


‘b3 Kaiser 


world’s first safety nS first car! 
’ a’ 


door sedan, White sidewall tires ¢ 





onal at extra cost. 


Gamma Globulin ... From Measles to Polio 


(Continued from page 44) 


to take blood from polio victims who 
were just getting over the disease 
and inject this into children who 
were assumed to have been exposed 
to the bug. But the project went out 
of control when doctors who had 
agreed to participate began giving 
serum to all of their patients instead 
of just half. So the test didn’t prove 
a thing. 

Dr. Stokes himself experimented 
with whole blood as a polio preven- 
tive during an epidemic in Philadel- 
phia in 1932. Blood, taken from their 
own parents, was injected into more 
than 2000 children. At the same time 
1300 youngsters in Bradford, Pa., 
given similar injections of 
whole blood, Dr. Stokes and his asso- 
ciates felt the results were “very en- 
couraging” and urged further trials. 

The theory, now fairly well estab- 
lished, was that most people catch 
polio before they grow up—though 
few realize it because they get only 


were 


a mild touch. As a result, their blood 
is bound to contain polio antibodies 
which, if injected into a susceptible 
child, would confer temporary im- 
munity on the youngster 

For ten years, little additional re- 
search was carried out along these 
lines. Then Dr. 


thinking about polio at all—perfected 


Cohn—who wasn't 


his blood-splitting technique, which 
vielded a supply of gamma globulin 
in a form suitable for easy adminis- 
tration. Dr. Stokes immediately re- 
sumed his hunt for an antipolio blood 
fraction, 

He and Dr. Werner Henle, a 
virus expert on the staff of Children’s 
Hospital in Philadelphia, 
studying gamma globulin made from 
Red Cross blood plasma. They found 


began 


it contained large amounts of anti- 
bodies against one type of polio 
virus. When they injected even a 
small dose of this globulin into mice. 
it immunized the animals to that type 
of polio, Dr. Sydney D. Kramer of 
the Michigan State Department of 
Health 
monkeys and cotton rats. 

Dr. Kramer didn’t see any “practi- 


obtained similar results in 


cal application” of this to human 


beings. But Dr. Stokes felt GG 


should be given a human test and 
he devised an ambitious plan for 
a mass trial. He couldn't get to first 
base with it, however; and finally, 
in 1947 and 1948, he experimented 
with GG by giving it to children at 
seven summer camps where polio 
had been prevalent for a number of 
years, Of 382 children who received 
GG, none got paralytic polio; in 1470 
who didn't get anything, one case 
developed. The whole thing added 
up to nothing. 

Meanwhile, in 1944, the New York 
State Department of Health decided 
to find out if GG was of any value 
in treating—rather than preventing— 
polio. During epidemics in Buffalo 
and Elmira, 111 patients with pre- 
paralytic polio were divided into two 
groups. Fifty-six got GG, 55 didn't. 
According to Drs. Anne M. Bahlke 
and James E. Perkins, “no benefit 
was detectable.” 

That's how matters stood when the 
American Academy of Pediatrics in- 
vited Dr. William McD. Hammon to 
speak before its 1949 convention on 


the possibilities of preventing polio. 
Dr. Hammon, now at the University 
of Pittsburgh School of 
Public Health, with the 
University of California. 

As Dr. Hammon—who was inter- 


Graduate 
was then 


ested principally in sleeping sickness 
rather than polio—began preparing 
his talk, an interesting development 
turned up in the Texas State Journal 
of Medicine. A Houston pediatrician, 
Dr. Allen Bloxsom, reported he had 
given gamma globulin to 841 chil- 
dren who had been in contact with 
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polio victims during an outbreak of 
infantile paralysis the previous sum- 
mer. Only four got the disease, he 
said. Three within three days of the 
injection and the fourth six weeks 
afterward, 

There was no way to assess these 
results because Dr. Bloxsom gave the 
GG to all comers. But he felt that GG 
offered temporary immunity if it 
wasn't given too late in the incuba- 
tion period. 

Like the quarterback whose team 
isn't clicking, Dr. Hammon surveyed 
the field and decided to carry the ball 
himself. When he appeared before 
the convention in San Francisco 
Nov. 14, 1949, he recommended a 
vast experiment, involving thousands 
upon thousands of children, as the 
only way to determine once and for 
all whether GG 
stopping polio. 

Meanwhile, the 
frontiers were crackling with mo- 


was any good in 


polio research 
mentous developments, all contribut- 
ing to the eventual success of this 
undertaking—a field 
trial spanning two years and covering 
more than 55,000 children in Utah, 
Texas, Iowa and Nebraska. 


historic mass 


At the universities of Pittsburgh 


Southern California, Kansas and 
Utah, research teams established that 
there are three types of polio virus, 
none of which confers immunity to 
the others. Their achievement Mr. 
O'Connor “the 


roads of victory” because it “told us 


describes as CTOSS- 
exactly what we were up against.” 

At Johns Hopkins University, Dr. 
David Bodian followed through to 
find that gamma globulin derived 
from huge Red Cross blood banks— 
which contain donations from = as 
many as 400,000 people from all see- 
tions of the country—carries anti- 
bodies against all three polio viruses 
in about equal amounts. 

Dr. Bodian also showed that Red 
Cross globulin could protect mon- 
keys against polio if the virus is in- 
jected into the muscles instead of 
directly into the brain—a most un- 
natural route of infection which 
many scientists had been using for 
years in their studies. 

And to top it all off, Drs. Bodian 
and Dorothy Horstmann of Yale Uni- 
versity early last year discovered that 


the polio virus apparently travels 
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through the blood stream to attack 
the nerves instead of utilizing only 
the nerve pathways. 

All of these 
ments added up to something like 
this: 

If you can get a substance that can 
fight all three types of polio virus into 
the blood of a polio victim and get it 


rapid-fire develop- 


there in sufficient quantity in time to 
intercept the virus before it can cause 
serious damage—you may be able to 
prevent paralysis. 

Last year’s mass studies prove that 
gamma globulin will do just that in 
most people for about five weeks 
after an injection. No, we cant yet 
prevent polio, but we can usually 
stop it from doing permanent dam- 


age, 


A New W 


(Continued from page 21) 


-apon Against Cancer 


accurate diagnosis in smears that 
he surveyed. 

Few men are trained as cytolo- 
gists, and a way to utilize their time 
to greatest advantage must be found. 
Dr. Coy Lay of Minnesota has at- 
tempted to ascertain the accuracy 
of staining smears with fluorescent 
dyes so that trained technicians can 
screen out the negative smears. These 
fluorescent dyes must be examined 
under a special ultraviolet  micro- 
scope to bring out the green and or- 
ange shades of various degrees in the 
stained cells. Dr. Lay believed that if 
all the cells found on the slide gave 
off a green fluorescence, the smear 
He reached 


this conclusion after having a trained 


was invariably negative. 


cytologist examine smears of the 
same secretions stained with ordi- 
nary dyes. Studies with photoelectric 
apparatus have suggested that slides 
may some day be screened mechan- 
ically and SO become even more use- 
ful in mass cancer detection surveys 
than they are at the present time. 

The vaginal smear and its modi- 
fications are proving that they have 
real value in the fight against cancer. 
Because of their simplicity and pain- 
lessness, they are becoming an integ- 
ral part of the periodic health exam- 
ination. They are already detecting 
cancer in its early stages and helping 
to eradicate a little more of the mis- 
ery and suffering of life. 


~~ y 


SQUEEZE THE BOT TLE... sprays! 


A 


mermA i 


Heed is an amazing new underarini deodorant 


in a lovely cool-green squeezable bottle that sprays like a fine 


atomizer, Just give it a quick, firm squeeze and a delighttal 
mist sprays your perspiration problems away. 

Heed really stops perspiration worries. Easier to use than 
old-fashioned liquids and creams because it's Quicker 5 seconds to 
apply, no waiting to dry. Daintier—your fingers never touch it, 


doesn’t irritate 


i onths’ s pl ly 59¢. 
many months’ supply only 5 [ O¢ 
OUNTERS cm 


doesn’t get under your nails. Safe average 
skin. Thriftier 


Al ALL COSMETI« 


Hf OT new liquid spray deodorant 
slops perspiration worries 





Buy your first box of Tampax. You can 
get this sanitary protection at any drug 
or notion counter. You can buy it in 3 
absorbencies: Regular, Super or Junior. 
But don't put off taking this important 
step any longer. Do it now / 

Discover now, for yourself, how dainty, 
how feminine internally-worn Tampax 
is. Examine the throwaway applicator. 
Realize your hands need never touch the 
Tampax itself; that it's made of pure 
white, compressed surgical cotton, and 
is so comfortable the wearer doesn't even 
feel it, once it’s in place. 

And of course, with Tampax, there 
are no bulky pads, no pins, no revealing 

belt or ridge lines. There isn't 
even any odor! There's no chaf- 
ing, no irritation—Tampax is 
truly a joy! And considering its 
small size, can't you just see 
how easy it will be to dispose of Tampax? 

Get it now—don't delay another day. 
Get doctor-invented Tampax now, and 
be ready to face “difficult days’ in greater 
comfort with more poise and more con- 
fidence. Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, 
Mass. 


Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 
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They're Taking the Pain Out of Dentistry 


(Continued from page 27) 


fective in eliminating most of the 
|pain that goes with drilling. This 
spray, first perfected in 1946, did not 
come into widespread use until the 
last 
function is to eliminate heat in drill- 


two or three years. Its main 
ing and preparing cavities for filling. 
It is an attachment which fits snugly 
onto the drill and blows a stream of 
cool vapor into the cavity during the 
drilling. The saliva ejector takes off 
the excess moisture. 

One of the big advantages in using 
one type of this attachment is that 
the patient operates the instrument. 
This lets him feel as if he is part of 
the operation and helps him take his 
mind off the drilling. He holds the 
trigger to control the flow of air- 
water mixture and presses the trigger 
at the same time the dentists starts 
to drill. With other types of air-water 
the dentist 
controls the spray. 

Dentists have long known. that 
drilling pain is caused almost en- 
'tirely by heat from the friction of 
the drill against the tooth. Most pa- 
in- 


sprays, or his assistant 


tients stand 
creases of from 85 to 130 degrees 


can temperature 
Fahrenheit. Any more increase will 
be too painful. Even with the best, 
/most careful drilling, temperatures 
will rise from 67 to 270 degrees, and 
with careless and abusive use of the 
drill it is possible for temperatures to 
rise several times that much. Such 
high temperatures not only would be 
intolerably painful, but could easily 
kill the tissue, destroying the tooth. 
|Use of the vapor spray holds the 
| temperature to an amazingly low in- 
crease of 15 degrees or less. 
| Since the spray virtually eliminates 
| heating, the danger of killing the 
lteeth from overheating is removed. 
| And the spray keeps the working 
| area free of collecting debris and 
'thus speeds up the operation. 
| A more recent development. in 
 iaaleeaaeitan dental instruments is 
a new type of drill that drills teeth 
by the “sandblasting” principle. Car- 
bon dioxide forces a fine stream of 
aluminum oxide through a tiny open- 
ing in the tip of the handpiece at 
a speed of more than a thousand feet 





per second. At this force, the sharp 
edges of the aluminum oxide dig 
into the hardest tooth surfaces. 
Although there are many limita- 
tions in the use of this machine, it is 
excellent for many jobs. Hard enamel 
surfaces are the most troublesome 
areas to drill with the conventional 
machine. Since the new drill works 
best on drills 


them out very quickly. And it works 


hardest surfaces, it 
without vibration. Most dentists us- 
ing the machine believe that it helps 
to create a cooperative spirit in the 
patient. This is, of course, one of the 
prime goals of a dentist before he 
begins his work. The drill can also 
be used to clean teeth, with a softer 
abrasive, dolomite. doing the work. 

Improved anesthetics are being 
used every day. One executive of a 
large dental supply company says 
that dentists are administering anes- 
thetics for nearly every operation 
they perform, regardless of how little 
pain there is. Increased use of anes- 
thetics has come because patients 
are more receptive and less fearful 
and because there is such a great 
number of anesthetics that one can 
be found to fit any job and patient. 

Many dentists are using instru- 
ments in their drills that 
small diamonds to do the cutting. A 


contain 


diamond is one of the few substances 
harder than the enamel of a human 
tooth. It can, therefore, be a great 
advantage over ordinary steel for 
cutting tooth enamel. It will cut more 
rapidly and with less friction, espe- 
cially when used with the air-water 
vapor spray. Also in use now is a 
new type of drilling burr made of a 
tungsten carbide material instead of 
ordinary steel. These new burrs are 
much sharper and cut faster than the 
old-type steel burr. 

Pain in dentistry is on its way 
out because of these improved tech- 
niques and instruments. Few den- 
tists expect the patient to just sit 
and take it, and no patient should, 
because of the changes and improve- 
ments that modern dentists can use. 
Painless Parker, unethical as he may 
have been, may actually prove a 
prophet of things to come. 
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“Mother's asleep now, son,’’ Dad told him. ‘‘She'll be asleep 
a long, long time. It’s kind of like going away. 
We'll have to learn to get along without her, Johnnie.” 


To a statistic named Johnnie 


Who's Johnnie? Just one of the 
175,000 children under eighteen 
here in the United States who 
have lost a mother to cancer. 
Statistics are a little too big for a 
boy this small to understand. Even 
the hopeful ones about cancer— 
and there are more every year. 
More and more today— 
cancer can be cured 

Patients are being cured who could 
not have been saved—even five years 
ago. In 1952, some 70,000 with 
cancer were saved, 


And this number could have been 
doubled, if treatment in all the cases 
had been begun in time. 


Your contributions to the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society helped make 
such hopeful statistics possible. 
And they can make the story even 
brighter tomorrow. 


Not for Johnnie, to be sure. 


But for all the other children— 
they might be yours—who still have 
their mothers and fathers. If only 
one tenth of the millions of people 


CANCER STRIKES ONE IN FIVE 


Strike back — give to the American Cancer Society 


like you who have such good intentions 
would actually take the time to send us 
their contributions! And would do it now 
—instead of turning the page... 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me free literature about cancer. 
Enclosed is my contribution of $ 

to the cancer crusade 


Address 


City State — 


Simply address the envelope 
Cancer,’ c/o Postmaster, Nameof Your Town 





A Word to the Bride and Groom 


(Continued from page 19) 


threw tantrums, broke rules, de- 
lighted in getting an order so that 
he could disobey it. 

What makes a child like Hal? It’s 
obvious that he was starved for at- 
tention: a slap on the fanny involves 
just as much attention as a pat on 
the back, and every child goes after 
one when his need is great enough. 
But that need must be great to make 
a child act like Hal. It has to be 
great enough to blot out any other 
need for affection and approval—or 
at least to keep those other needs in 
eclipse so long as no ready way of 
winning them has appeared. 

Hal, again, interfered with his par- 
ents’ plan by being born. His father 
was in the Army, and had just re- 
ceived his transfer to another station. 
Hal's mother had planned to go 
along but, when she learned that 
she was pregnant, decided it would 
be better to stay with her parents. 
But her husband's affection did not 
stand the lonely nights of separation 
as well as she had hoped, and the 
resulting strain on the marriage was 
great. The next two years were a 
hell of indecision and insecurity for 
Hal's mother, a hell for which young 
Hal had to take full blame in the 
lower levels of her mind. Her ten- 
sion, insecurity and inner resentment 
of her child made him take desperate 
measures to get his quota of atten- 
tion. The methods he developed 
worked, nasty and rebellious as they 
were. He still uses them today. 

In Hal's case, other circumstances 
added to the changing of plans which 
so often make parents resent their 
own offspring. But such circumstances 
are all too common. The child who 
comes into the world without finding 
a berth ready for him in his parents’ 
hearts sometimes faces all kinds of 
problems in winning one. If Sue and 
Jim had not prospered, they might 
have blamed their own failures on lit- 
tle Jimmy's coming. If he had been 
handicapped, they would have had a 
hard time growing to love him. A 
resented baby has two strikes on 
him at the start and a blind umpire 
calling every pitch: even things for 
which he cannot be blamed _ will 


often work against him. Between the 
damage his early rejection may do 
to his personality, the fact that this 
damage may cause even greater re- 
jection, and the fact that he becomes 
chief whipping-boy for all the fam- 
ily’s difficulties, a child must think 
twice before he lets himself be born 
at any inconvenient moment in his 
parents’ lives. 

But, unfortunately, no child can do 
this. Neither can prospective parents 
prevent any possibility of issue: the 
chance exists wherever there is fertil- 
ity. Nor is this bad: if every baby 
had to be ordered, the world would 
be neither as full nor anywhere near 
as happy. Every day thousands of 
couples meet the first shock of un- 
expected pregnancy, cast a rueful 
glance at the unencumbered past, 
turn resolutely to plans for the com- 
ing family—and all at once find 
they've never been so happy and so 
much in love. A family can adjust 


to the notion of increase then just 
as well as one which made the ad- 
justment a few months earlier, so 
long as the process is carried out in 
a way which leaves no emotional 
scars. But this is easy only if you 
can fit yourselves to new circum- 
stances, have made allowances in 
your thinking for the possibility of 
pregnancy, and appreciate the re- 
wards of parenthood as well as its 
burdens and responsibilities. It is in 
these things, not in the handling of 
a child already resented or in the 
prevention of his birth, thet you have 
your chance of happiness. 

To a certain extent, all people are 
set in their ways. Having your meals 
on time, entertaining your friends in 
a quiet, uninterrupted manner, going 
to your weekly card game or movie— 
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these and a dozen other things get 
to be part of your daily life, and give 
it a sort of rhythm and security. 
These are the familiar hills and val- 
leys by which you know your place 
in the world, unconsciously 
measure your progress through time. 
Added together, these make up your 
stepping-off place—the familiar, solid 
ground from which your mind starts 
when it forms your plans, your hopes 
and your dreams. 

You may never actually think 
about these regular, rhythmic por- 
tions of your life, but they are a 
source of great comfort and security. 
Having a baby will break many of 
those patterns—some for only a while, 
but others for years, As individuals 
and as a couple, your lives will have 
to be fitted to your baby’s needs. 
The more elastic your lives are and 
the less importance you place on 
their rigid features, the better chance 
you have of easily adjusting to the 
impact of issue. 

Such elasticity can be deliberately 
brought into your way of living. Tom 
and Betty managed this task very 
well when they decided that the time 
for building their family had almost 
come. Both were deeply affectionate, 
and their plans had always included 
several children: but it was a hard 
thing to get around to. They were 
always so busy, with all the groups 
to which they belong, and all the 
interests they tried to keep up with. 

It was after the country club dance 
that Betty finally got a chance to 
bring the subject up. 

“Mary resigned as president of our 


and 


Circle today,” she said. 

“That so?” Tom said absently. 

“Yes, and it got me to thinking. 
Mary’s a good friend of mine, and 
I'm going to keep on seeing her— 
maybe not quite as often, but often 
enough to stay close to her. In fact, 
the time I spend with her alone 
won't have to match what I've spent 
with her in meetings—and you don't 
really get much time to talk with 
friends there, you know.” 

“Well, why wouldn't you keep see- 
ing her?” 

“That's just it. And there’s no rea- 
son for her to drop anyone she really 
likes. Or for her to keep from finding 
other ways to serve the church and 


follow her other interests. That’s 
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what I was thinking about. If I were 
to have a baby ‘ 

“Wait a minute! Howd we get 
around to that?” 

“It’s just that Mary’s going to have 
one, and it isn’t really going to cut 
in on any of her real interests. If I 
were to have a baby, I think most of 
our friends would still find a way to 
get together with us. I think most of 
our interests could be kept up—at 
least the important ones. Of course, 
there would be some changes, but 
they wouldn't have to come all at 
once.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Don't you think we could do a 
little shifting now—start asking peo- 
ple over instead of seeing them only 
at club dances and parties? Maybe 
get some good records instead of 
only going to concerts, and try 
watching some of your football 
games on TV instead of in the 
stands? After all, a baby isn’t a com- 
plete ball and chain. If we could get 
more of what we want out of life at 
home, we'd have plenty of freedom 
to go out for the rest.” 

Naturally, Betty didn’t win either 
of her arguments—the one with Tom 
or the one with herself—that night. 
But it wasn’t long before a gradual 
change crept into their lives: and it 
wasn't too many months before Betty 
resigned as secretary of her Circle— 
for a very good reason. 

The sooner you make your pattern 
of living capable of molding to the 
arrival of a baby, the better. If that 
change has been made before preg- 
nancy, you will accept the idea of 
having a baby much more easily. 
Even if this step has not been taken 
beforehand, you should certainly try 
to take it as soon as you can after 
you know that a baby is coming. It 
is foolish to struggle against inevi- 
table change—to try to hold on to all 
your old ways of doing things until 
the last possible moment. If you let 
your activities move over for a child 
instead of having him snap them off, 
his coming will be a much more wel- 
come event. This does not mean that 
you must live your whole life as if 
a baby were constantly likely to ap- 
pear on the scene. It does mean that 
you should not depend on rigid pat- 
terns, on clubs and organizations or 
on a tight schedule for all your se- 


curity in life. Actually, this is no | 


sacrifice—you will find that your life 
is fuller if your living arrangements 
are more flexible. 

It is harder to keep your plans 
elastic than to keep your pattern of 
living flexible. Plans guide you best 


when they are definite. They give | 
you more comfort when they tell you 


exactly what to expect. Leaving a 
place for an unplanned pregnancy 
in your picture of the future is a 
sacrifice in itself. But the very fact 
that a threat to your plans is impor- 
tant to you—that something which 


jolts you off your planned road in | 
life leaves you upset until you have | 


outlined a new path—makes a rigid 
plan which leaves out the possibility 
of a new child a definite threat to 
your happiness and the child's. 
Some people are able to take even 
this sudden emotional burden almost 


in stride. The Hendersons had reared | 
their three children almost to the age | 


of independence. When the young- 
est reached 13, Mrs. Henderson 


started collecting travel folders: all | 


her life, she had wanted to get away 
from the farm for some real trips, 
not just a hurried week in St. Louis 
or a hectic month of child-ridden mo- 
toring. Now they were almost free, 
almost ready to go wherever their 











Technical Tichlers 











The following questions are based 
on information in this issue of To- 
day's Health. Turn to page 55 for 
the answers. 


1. What is believed to cause the in- 
tense itching that comes from chig- 
ger bites? 

2. Why are vaginal smear studies 
such an important part of a physical 
examination? 

3. What are “viandas”? 

4. What unexpected factor has 
been found to be disturbing to den- 
tal patients? 


5. Why do fat people use more | 


energy than thin people? 

6. What seems to be the basic 
ause of enlarged pores? 

7. What percentage of human anti- 
bodies does gamma globulin contain? 

8. What is good psychological ad- 
vice for a diabetic? 








CUBOID Foot Comfort is 
available at these stores 
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MADELON LOUDEN CO., INC. 
102A So, Glendale Avenue 
Glendale 5, California 
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Studio Girl 
LUXURY CREME SHAMPOO 


Created for Hollywood Stars. Studio Girl's 


lanolin-rich Shampoo will give your hair a | 


soft new radiance—make it easier to shape and 
style. Removes loose dandruff. No vinegar, 
lemon or other rinses needed. For oily and dry 
scalp. Sold at cosmetic counters and by Studio 
Girl distributors everywhere. 
FREE! A gift of a Studio Girl Luxury 
* Creme Shampoo will be yours 
when a Studio Girl Advertising Representative 
calls at your home. Welcome ber. 
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CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


MONEY...FUN...FOR YOU! 


Local demonstrators needed for com- 
plete Studio Girl Cosmetic line. No 
experience needed. Free training. 
Exciting, profitable full or part time 
career for mature women. Send this ad 
for details and free shampoo sample! 


STUDIO GIRL HOLLYWOOD COSMETICS 
3618 San Fernando, Glendale, Calif. Dept. G-73 














fancy and completely adequate fi- 
nances could take them. 

The weeks went by. Mrs. Hender- 
son's plans were almost ready to bear 
fruit. She fed her chickens with the 
multitudes of Times Square danc- 
ing before her eyes. She cleaned 
the separator with Niagara’s mists 
around her, For the first time in her 
life, she burned a cake. 

It wasn't easy to see these pros- 
pects vanish, or at least be pushed 


Parenthood 


One child's an indoctrination. 
Two or more are an education. 
Virginia Brasier 


back for another 15 years. At first, 
Mrs. Henderson thought that she 
wouldn't be able to take it. 

Then she realized that was foolish. 
Her children were not obstructions 
in her path—they were the stepping 
stones on which she had built all her 
happiness. Moreover, they would be 
willing stepping stones to a large 
portion of her desires. When they 
were babies, there were no older 
children to share responsibilities. 
Children, the financial 
struggle had teamed up to keep her 
tied down. Perhaps it was only be- 
cause her children were now the last 
remaining anchors that she had come 
to think of children as blocking plans 
completely. Actually, with financial 
struggle over, with sensible boys to 
leave on the farm, with the help that 
money, gratitude and family ties 
would bring, Mrs. Henderson knew 
that she could carry out the impor- 
tant part of her plans—the enjoyment 
of new and greater freedom. Perhaps 
it would be St. Louis instead of New 
York (although it really wouldn't 
have to be), but the leisure and the 
freedom would be the same. The 
more she thought about it, the more 
she thought that she would gladly be 
satisfied with that, coupled with the 
familiar joys of rearing another child. 

Mrs. Henderson took an emotional 
beating before she settled her prob- 


farm and 


lem. Forturiately for her child, she 
| settled the conflict in her mind quick- 
‘ly and well. But although any dis- 


astrous resentment was prevented in 
her case, the same upheaval could 
easily have led to tragedy. The sim- 
ple precaution of keeping two sets 
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of plans ready—one for the expected 
course, the other for the fertile one— 
would have prevented her suffering 
and the tremendous risk which fell 
upon her child. 

To keep two sets of plans is not 
too difficult, so long as each is obvi- 
ously good. The prospect of having 
another child need not have entered 
Mrs. Henderson’s mind often, if she 
had thoroughly thought out its ef- 
fects on her future life each time. 
Thinking out such a plan once or 
twice a year would be a small pre- 
mium to pay for insurance against 
such an upheaval as she suffered. In- 
surance-wise however, 
how many of us pay this small pre- 
mium against personal upset and 
possibly irreparable damage to our 
children? 

These two steps—keeping your 
pattern of living flexible enough to 
fit a baby’s demands, and keeping an 
alternative plan of living upon which 
you can depend when unexpected 
pregnancy occurs—can easily be 
taken in a relatively short time. The 
third and perhaps most important 
factor may involve a much longer 


as we are, 


campaign. In fact, some of its sources 
go back to your relationship with 
your own parents. 

You welcome a baby according to 
the effect you believe he will have 
on the fruitfulness of your life. That 
effect does not depend on how much 
you enjoy seeing little babies. Many 
young people think they don't like 
babies—until they get one of their 
own! It does not depend on how 
much you enjoy watching or playing 
with children. It depends almost en- 
tirely on your ability to form close 
emotional ties to your own offspring 
—relationships so close that the re- 
wards of living your youngsters get 
mean just as much to you as those 
you gain yourself, 

Two things help you to form such 
strong parental attachment: first, 
your power to form close emotional 
ties in general; and second, your be- 
lief in the strength of the bond which 
unites you with your own youngsters 
through all time. These are things 
you probably have already. Through 
constant naturalness and openness 
with others, constant sharing of ac- 
tivities, thoughts and feelings, and 
constant consciousness of the family 
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as a unit, you can keep them ready 
as cornerstones of parenthood. 

You can never be sure that all your 
family will be planned—even a for- 
mer head of the Philadelphia 
Planned Parenthood League was not 
immune to triplets. Medical opinions 
that various couples were sterile have 
often proved wrong. Time of life, 
past record and concentration on 
other goals have lulled many couples 
into forgetting that they might have 
a child, when that event was actually 
imminent. The simple fact is that you 
should always be ready to welcome 
a child into your household. It isn't 
only the expected, planned-for child 
who deserves a place in your way of 
life, in your plans and in your heart. 
Every child deserves these things. 
The greatest gift you can give to 
your child is not a fancy crib or good 
toys. It is not even a good education 
or a start toward business -success. 
The greatest gift is a proper welcome 
into this world—a welcome which 
gives him the security of true ac- 
ceptance and the comfort of true 
love. The proper background for a 
baby cannot be built after he arrives. 
Build it now, while you still have 
time. 


Answers to 
Technical Tichlers 
(See page 53) 


1. A hemolytic fluid introduced by 
the chigger. (“First Aid,” page 17.) 

2. They can detect cancer at an ex- 
tremely early stage. (“A New Weap- 
on Against Cancer,” page 20.) 

3. Root or starchy vegetables and 
fruits, popular in Puerto Rico. 
(“What to Eat on a Tropical Isle,” 
page 30.) 

4. Minor noises in the dental office. 
(“They're Taking the Pain Out of 
Dentistry,” page 26.) 

5. Because they must carry around 
more weight. (“Overweight? Don’t 
Blame Your Glands!” page 40.) 

6. Hormonal stimulation. (“En- 
larged Pores,” page 45.) 

7. About 95 per cent. (“Gamma 
Globulin... From Measles to Polio,” 
page 42.) 

8. Don’t think of yourself as ill; 
don't cultivate self-pity. (“Tennis 
Star with Diabetes,” page 38.) 
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YOUR FAMILY TO HEALTH! 


if You 


Make Your Own Fresh 


Fruit and Vegetable Juices! 
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The K&K Plan Gives You More of Nature’s Wonderful, 
Natural Vitamins, Minerals and Vital Nutrients from Fresh 


Fruits and Vegetables! 


Your body must have certain amounts 
of minerals, vitamins and other vital 
nutrients—every day! Furthermore, it’s 
easier to get these minimum requirements 
if you use fresh and tasty concentrated 
juice—which you can easily extract in 
your own kitchen. And compared with 
o her methods, you get 20% more pulp- 
free juice with 90% less work! 

The K&K Juicer-Shredder Combina- 
tion also produces for you better food 
shredding for tastier, easier to digest 
soups, salads, and desserts. 


FR EE! send for free folder giving 
more details—no obligation! 


With every purchase of 
the KGK juicer-Shredder 
set, we will give you @ 
one year subscription to 
either Life G Heaith 
Magazire ... or, if you 
preter, Todays Health— 
ublished by the American 
edical Association 
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Soft, pliable plastic bows with rustproof pins... 


DIDY BOWS are easier to use and are ABSO- | 


LUTELY SAFE. Diapers appear to be tied with 
colorful, attractive bows! Many nursery uses... 
and for mother’s blouses, too. Available in baby 
blue, pink, maize and mint green. Card of four 
matching DIDY BOWS only 30c. 
@0@0000060060060600600600930600600080 
rey 
Also available in at- 
tractively designed 
gift box ey | a 
set of one dozen DIDY 


ractical gift . . . per- 
> & ect for baby shower 
gifts. Colors as above 
and assorted three o 
each color per box... 
only 98c. 
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AT BETTER BABY SHOPS 
& DEPARTMENT STORES 


ALFA MFG. CO. 


LOS ANGELES 16, CALIF 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 


VITAMIN 


is that a quick and easy way to get 
it is in a glass of EVEREADY Carrot 
Juice! EVEREADY has Vitamin A 
(Carotene) in all three forms— Alpha, 
Gamma and Beta. It’s measurably 
richer! 

—— * 


ci 
ce 


te 
EVEREADY 
. ARROT Jule) 


Get EVEREADY Carrot Juice at your 
health food store and grocer’s. 


For free pamphlet 

of recipes and 

vitamin facts, write 
Dole Sales Co., Dept. 
19-H, 215 Market St., 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 


BOWS. An original, | 


Kong and Shanghai, how she had 
been through the Boxer Rebellion 
and spent several years in Russia. “If 
I didn't have a broken hip held to- 
gether with a spike, I'd be traveling 
still,” she insisted. “My hearing’s 
good except for an old teakettle that 
keeps sizzling in my ears. You'll par- 
don me if I talked too much,” she 
| apologized as she rose from her chair 
and grasped her stout cane firmly. 
“I’ve had a wonderful life, and now 
that I don’t have it, I like to talk 
about it. When you live alone, you 
someone 





jabber when meet 
who'll listen.” 

Thus the members of the San 
| Francisco Senior Recreation Center 
find it a refuge from perplexities and 
loneliness, and a help in solving the 
'problems that disturb the lives of 
| citizens over 65 years of age. 

There are no financial or social 
barriers. Wealthy elderly people are 
often as lonely and frustrated as 
those who live on an old age pen- 
sion. Those who have had superior 
educational advantages enjoy rub- 
bing, elbows with others whose na- 


you 





| tive intelligence has been applied to 
| the ever-present problem of making 
an honest living. 

Manicnred hands shuffle the cards 
for a game of canasta with those 
whose broken nails and roughened 
hands tell of heavy household tasks. 
Nylon hose and dainty open-toed 
slippers appear side by side with 


heavy stockings. 

When dinnertime comes, the smell 
of coffee drifts into the Blue Room 
from the kitchen. Card tables are 
placed together and covered with at- 





tractive, plastic cloths. There is clat- 
ter and chatter and gay laughter as 
the members seat themselves. 
“Every Wednesday we have din- 
the kindly, efficient young 
; Woman director explains. “The mem- 


ner,” 


| bers bring sandwiches and we serve 
| coffee. Do know,” she 
wistfully, “this is the only time that 


you adds, 
| some of these people have a. chance 
ito sit down and eat with someone 
| else?” 

| When the meal is finished. cards 


high black shoes laced firmly over 
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Where Senior Citizens Have Fun 


(Continued from page 25) 


are drawn—so many to clear the 
tables—so many to wash dishes. 

“If I couldn't come here I would 
go to a movie and have a cup of 
coffee afterward,” an elderly man 
remarks. “I can have a better time at 
the Center and it costs me practi- 
cally nothing.” 

“Members are asked to make a 
monthly contribution to the Center 
if they can afford to do so,” the di- 
rector explains, “but there is no obli- 
gation. No financial burden is im- 
posed on those who find it necessary 
to count the pennies. 

“Self-determination is important 
for older people. They must feel that 
they can make their own plans. 
Town Meeting is held once a month. 
Three 
elected by the membership to serve 
as an advisory council. They meet 
weekly with the director to make de- 
cisions about policies, programs and 


men and three women are 


so forth. A new advisory council is 
In that way, 
divided 


elected every month. 


responsibility — is and no 
group is allowed to dominate. Host- 
esses, dining room and kitchen su- 
pervisors, birthday committees and a 
sunshine group, to visit members 
who are ill, rotate.” 

Wednesday is a busy day at the 
Center. The schedule reads: 
lto 3—Live Long and Look Lovely 


( Talks 


on good grooming ) 


and demonstration 


3to 4—Canasta lessons 
4to 
5 to 
7 to 
7Tto 8—Bingo 

Sto 9—Movies 
9 to LO—Dancing 


There are classes on other days in 


5—Poetry group 
7—Supper hour 
9—Drama workshop 


needlework, painting, sketching, 
crafts and folk dancing. They pro- 
vide an opportunity for members to 
do the things they've always wanted 
to do and never found time for. 
“Our millinery class is a real mo- 
rale the 
“Some of the women who haven't 


builder,” director says. 
had a new hat in years learn to make 
one for themselves. Then they strut 
about like the best groomed females 


in the world!” 
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No one at the Center is self-con- 
scious about hearing aids or arth- 
ritic joints. No one hesitates to ac- 
knowledge how old he or she is—the 
older, the prouder, A party is ar- 
ranged once a month and birthday 
cards are sent to those whose birth- 
days fall during that month. There 
were 99 birthdays celebrated at the 
Center by elderly people of many 
different nationalities at a recent 
birthday party. 

“That's the first birthday card I’ve 
received in 15 years,” one man of- 
fered as an excuse for wiping his eyes 
and vigorously blowing his nose. 

The leader of the poetry group is 
a white-haired, blue-eyed woman 
with a heart-warming smile. She 
acted as a hostess during the first 
weeks after the Center was opened. 
She tells how timid old folks were, 
in the beginning, about becoming 
members. She recalls one woman 
who came to the door of the Blue 
Room and peeked in. When invited 
to enter, she drew back like a fright- 
ened child. “Oh, I can't,” she gasped. 
“I can't meet people. They look at 
me so strangely. I’m queer, I guess.” 

“I want you to do something for 
me,” the hostess urged. “Go out on 
the street every day for a week. 


Smile at everyone you meet. Then 
come back and tell me what hap- 
pened.” 

The following week, the woman 
returned. “I did what you told me,” 
she said. “When I looked at people 
and smiled, it was wonderful. So 
many people smiled back!” 

She began coming to the Center, 
sitting apart at first, watching quiet- 
ly. Gradually she became interested 
in painting, poetry, folk dancing. 
Now she is one of the most active | 
members of the Center. 

One hears many stories at the Cen- | 
ter of courage that endured through | 
the years, experiences vastly more 
trying than one spectacular act of 
heroism. There is the member who 
worked as a janitress to put two sons 
through medical college and another 
through pharmacy school. “Now I 
rest,” she sighs contentedly as she 
folds her big-knuckled hands in her 
lap. 

One might think, from this record, 
that the members of the Center are 
mostly women, but that is because 
women talk about themselves more 
easily than men. But men come to 
the Center as freely as women. You 
see them, comfortably relaxed, smok- 
ing a pipe, playing cards, chess, 











“I always cherished the hope, Martha, that we would grow old togethc. y.acefully.’ 
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A FIRST CHOICE 


jor 


FIRST AID 


for treating 


BURNS 


and 


MINOR INJURIES 


‘Vaseline’ Sterile Petrolatum 


Gauze Dressings are pre- 
ferred by many medical 
authorities and used by the 
Armed Services, fire de- 
partments, rescue squads, 
disaster units, and for first 
aid in industry, schools, 
camps, athletics... asan 
effective, safe, soothing, 
and simple wound covering 
of choice. 

Get a stock today 

at any drug or 
surgical supply store 


Wo. 1 size —3” x 36” Strips 
Wo, 2 size —3” x 18” Strips 
No.3 size —6” x 36” Strips 
Heat-sealed in handy, com- 
pact foil-envelopes, 

Always Sterile... Always Ready 


VASELINE is the registered trade- 

mark of the Chesebrough Mfg. 

Co., Cons'd 

CHESESROUGH MFG. CO.. CONS'D 
Professional Products Division 


WEW YORK 4,8. ¥. 
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FEET HURT? 


Here is 
FOOT COMFORT 
You Never 
Dreamed 
Possible! 


You won't believe it till you try it on. 
Such soft, flexible, cushiony comfort in 
such a smartly-styled shoe! It's the Aero- 
tized air-bubbled cushion that does it. 
You can shop, work or play all day in 
comfort you never enjoyed before. 
Walkmasters FIT superbly, wear wonder- 
fully, look elegant! 


Ulvstrated: The LIDO 


FSB 95 cine sizes te 10 


some styles $9.95 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


The L. V. Marks & Sons Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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parents call BABY BUTLER 
the most remarkable safety 
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Stroll-A-Long, fill out coupon and mail to: 
Guild industries Co., 

776 East 43rd Street, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


State 
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dominoes or cribbage, showing agil- 


ity in the folk dancing. 
A driver of the Polk Street bus that 


passes the door of the Center was 


asked, when so many people got off 
there, “Is this the end of the line?” 

“Oh, no,” he replied. “This is 
where all the old men come to play 


| cards with all the old ladies!” 


Romance, also, buds and blooms at 
the Center. Many of the members 


| have found companionship in mar- 


riage. One couple are now spending 
their honeymoon in England. A po- 


liceman who acted as guard on spe- 


WALKMASTER sHoes 


cial occasions, finally succumbed to 
the charms of one of the members 
and married her. 

“All marriages have turned out 
well,” the members comment proud- 


ly, as though they each had a hand 


in furthering the happy ending. 
Outstanding among the men and 
women who frequent the San Fran- 
cisco Senior Recreation Center is a 
gentle, kindly, well-groomed, elderly 
man whose face glows with satisfac- 


| tion as he takes part in the activities 
or sits watching the members enjoy- 


ing themselves. 

He modestly tells of his tireless 
efforts to establish a center where a 
group of people over 65 could meet. 
“I was 67 years old in 1947,” he says, 
“a widower with no children, My life 
in a downtown hotel was desperately 
lonely. I had retired, but I tried to 
get a part-time job. Wherever I ap- 
plied I was told that I was ‘too old.’ 

“One by one, my friends were pass- 


|ing on. I didn’t enjoy drinking or 
| playing cards so I sought companion- 
|ship among other lonely bench-sit- 
| ters in Union Square. That was fine 


when the weather was good, but 


| when cold, foggy days drove us in- 
| doors there was no place to go but 
back to our desolate rooms. 


“I talked about it to anyone who 


| would listen. They all agreed it was 


a sad situation, but shrugged it off. I 
resented that lack of interest so keen- 


‘ly that I started a real campaign: 


ringing doorbells, approaching peo- 
ple, interviewing officers of various 
organizations. 

“I tried to shame city officials by 


telling them that although Philadel- 


phia, New York, Chicago and Cleve- 
land provided recreation centers for 
their senior citizens, no one west of 
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Denver seemed interested in the 
plight of old people. 

“When I insisted that it was a dis- 
grace for San Francisco, which 
claims the distinction of ‘the City 
that Knows How,’ to neglect its re- 
sponsibility to its senior citizens, I 
was treated as though I was an an- 
noying gadfly. 

“I was utterly discouraged, having 
apparently accomplished nothing, 
when I appealed to the American 
Women’s Voluntary Service. They 
agreed -to sponsor a project to pro- 


Slow Process 
Thousands of years it took, to make 
Man civilized, and for 
Our little boy, it's going to take 


Thousands more! 
Thomas Usk 


vide quarters where senior citizens 
could get together. The number of 
people over 65 who flocked to the 
hall they rented was so large that the 
place would not hold them. When 
the need for adequate quarters be- 
came apparent, the A.W.V.S. exerted 
pressure on the municipal authori- 
ties. It takes the women to get things 
done! 

“Finally this beautiful Blue Room, 
with adjoining kitchen and showers, 
was opened as the San Francisco 
Senior Recreation Center under the 
supervision of the A.W.V.S. 

“Words cannot express what the 
association here has meant to the 
members who were in such acute 
need of someone to take an interest 
in their welfare and happiness.” 

In 1950, on the second anniversary 
of the Center, the A.W.V.S. gave a 
reception for the mayor of San Fran- 
cisco and the members of the Center. 
It was held in the imposing hall of 
the Aquatic Park building. 

All the old ladies had acted on the 
advice given in the class on how to 
“look lovely.” All the old gentlemen 
were groomed meticulously for the 
occasion. 

The mayor was late in arriving. 
The audience became restless. One 
old lady unwrapped a chocolate bar 
and nibbled at it surreptitiously. An- 
other dipped her hand into a brown 
paper bag and had a snack, 

Someone started singing. The ten- 
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sion relaxed. Everyone joined in: 
“There Are Smiles That Make Us 
Happy’—“When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing’—“Home on the Range.” 

When the mayor arrived, the 
Senior Recreation Choral Club sang 
for him. Did they “Silver 
Threads Among the “Auld 
Lang Syne”? No! They sang “Some 
Enchanted Evening”! 

Although there was 
among them, they sang so well that 
it was hard to believe that every one 
of the singers was over 65 years old 
or that the most beautiful contralto 
voice was that of a woman 80 years 
young! 

A letter received recently at the 
Center reveals how much the friend- 
liness and opportunities for self-ex- 


choose 
Gold” or 


no Pinza 


pression encountered there mean to 
its members. It says: 

“Dear Elder Agers: I have been a 
member of the Senior Recreation 
Center for some time but I am just 
beginning to realize that this Center 
is giving me what I have been seek- 
ing for the last two years. Just what 
it is | cannot say. I only know I feel 
better, have new friends and worry 
less. May good fortune be with us 
all.” 

An article in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association states: 
“Old age is the ultimate tragedy! 
This is because society has stripped 
age of its dignity usefulness. 
Youth, 


and 


aggressive, sometimes arro- 
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Oldsters 


are shoved out of the way. Munici- 


| pal planning deserves recreation cen- 
| ters for old as well as young.” 


A poignant summing up of the 
needs of old people, written by a 
member of the Center's poetry class, 
appeared in a recent number of the 
San Francisco Senior Recreation 
Center News: 

“Old people’s minds need almost 
as much care as their bodies. Little 
nips of gossip or interest; no cold 


/draughts of suspicion or suspense; 


light, warm wraps of affection and 
attention; little sips, now and then, 
lof the milk of human kindness; the 
bright light of cheerful faces; and 
small doses of the music of children 


| laughing.” 


One of the most beneficial contri- 


_ butions made by the Center is the re- 
_ lief of tension in homes where elderly 


relatives live with younger members 
of a family. This sharing of a home 
often causes friction, especially when 


ithe old people have, on account of 


health or finances, been uprooted 
from their own home 
friends. 

It doesn’t matter whether the old 
people are sweet and unselfish or 
querulous and given to self-pity, the 
young people feel uncomfortable 
when they indulge in social activities 
leaving the old folks sitting lonely 
“put upon” at home. There is 
always the problem: “Should we ask 
Mother to go?” “Do you think we 
ought to leave Dad?” “Do you sup- 
pose Aunt Jenny will be hurt if we 
ask her to stay with the children?” 

A young woman, whose father and 


and circle of 


and 


mother are now members of the Cen- 
ter, was faced with this problem. 
She was married and had three chil- 
dren when her parents came to live 
with them. The old folks were de- 
lighted, at first, to be with their 
grandchildren. But they soon spoiled 
them, and when the children took 
advantage, they became irritated by 
their noise and ebullient spirits. 
Her husband was irked by the re- 
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straints imposed by the presence of 
these, to him, strangers in his home. 
He resented the sense of obligation 
that interfered with the family’s for- 
iner freedom. 

The old people were having their 
feelings hurt continually. 

Torn between loyalty to and love 
for her parents and devotion to her 
the young 
woman was at her wits’ end, She 
heard about the Senior Recreation 
Center and took her parents there. 
Everyone was so friendly that the old 
folks perked up like limp plants after 
a spring shower. 


husband and _ children, 


They became active members of 
the Center. The old lady took up 
painting and she spends many quiet, 
happy hours showing her grandchil- 
dren how to combine colors and use 
the paints in their paintboxes. The 
old gentleman regularly contributes 
original verse to the poetry class and 
is acclaimed as the man who brews 
the best coffee for the Wednesday 
and Friday night suppers. 

They both join in the folk dancing 
and, when the young people return 
home from an evening's amusement, 
they often as not find Mother and 
Dad practicing new steps to the mu- 
sic of the radio. There is no longer 
any question about having to include 
the old folks. They are so busy with 
their own friends and activities that 
they aren't particularly interested in 


joining in when the youngsters plan 


an outing. 

The home schedule is arranged so 
that they are free to enjoy the Center 
and the young people are equally at 
liberty to go out with their friends, 
leaving Mother and Dad to look after 
the children while he composes and 
reads his latest poem to her and she 
listens, meanwhile knitting busily on 
squares for an afghan that the Cen- 
ter will put together and send to a 
disabled soldier. 

“The Center kept our home from 
breaking up,” the daughter says. “It 
has changed it from a place where 
everyone was on edge to one that is 
‘home, sweet home’ to all of us.” 

The San Francisco Senior Recrea- 
tion Center has proved such a boon 
that neighborhood centers, under the 
supervision of the original one at 
Aquatic Park, are being established 
to bring cheer to the lives of those 


living too far from the main center.| Now Available 


The study of geriatrics has in-| 


creased the former three-score-and-? 
expectation of life and will go'on do- 
ing so. But why prolong life if the 


latter years are filled with anxiety | 


and loneliness? 


In addition to hygienic and med- | 


ical care, it is the duty of every fam- 


ily to urge that the community in | 


which it lives cooperate in establish- 
ing a Center where congenial com- 


panionship and useful, interesting ac- | 
tivities will bring new horizons to its | 
senior citizens, What is your commu- | 


nity doing? 


The A.M.A.’s New President 
(Continued from page 29) 


tion’s World Health 
Dr. McCormick is chairman of the 
advisory board and former chief of 


Organization. 


staff of Toledo's St. Vincent's Hospi- | 
tal, where he served his internship. | 


He is past director of surgery and 
a trustee of the Maumee Valley Hos- 


pital, and surgeon to St. Anthony’s | 


Orphanage. He also served as the 
first president of Toledo's Board of 


Health, 1940-43, and has been presi- | 
dent of the Toledo City Manager | 
League and a director of the Uni- | 


versity of Toledo. 

In 1938 he was Grand 
Ruler of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of the Elks and later was 
honorary president of the Elk’s cere- 


bral palsy treatment center at Can- | 
ton, Ohio. He is past commander | 
of a Toledo American Legion post, | 


member of the Forty and Eight, past 
president of the Toledo Lions Club, 
a fourth degree Knight of Columbus, 
executive committee member of the 
Toledo Area Boy Scouts, and a for- 


mer trustee and director of the local | 


American Red Cross Chapter. 
Now that he has assumed leader- 
ship of the A.M.A.’s 150.000 mem- 
bers, his activities will increase a 
hundredfold. But he approaches this 
challenging with 
vigor and enthusiasm of a man half 


assignment 


his 61 years. As one associate says: | 


“I'm sure that the human touch 
developed by Dr. McCormick over 
the years will be used to good advan- 


tage while he serves the public | 


and the medical profession as the 
A.M.A.’s 107th president.” 
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More Hope in Brain Tumor 


(Continued from page 37) 


age 15, and another would place the 
childhood rate even higher. The first 
high point in brain tumors is found 
around eight years; a second peak 
occurs from 45 to 50, whereafter the 
rate drops. 

Headache is one of the commonest 
symptoms of brain tumor. But head- 
ache also is a common complaint 
from simple causes like alcohol con- 
sumption, eyestrain, late 
strong from 

| diseases. Herein lie the twin dangers 


hours or 

emotion, and various 
of neglect and confusion. 

_ Perhaps the greatest safeguard is 
the “difference” of the brain tumor 
headache. It may be mild or severe. 
It may last a few minutes or several 
hours. It may occur daily, or go away 
for months before recurring. It may 
cover the entire head or only a small 

| area. But the “difference” is that it is 
more likely to occur in the morning 
on getting up, or after any change in 
position, such as lying down after 
moving around. It is increased by 
straining, sneezing, bending over, be- 
cause these increase intracranial 
pressure. Brain tumor patients often 
say, “This headache is different from 
any I’ve had before.” Any “different” 
headache should be taken to the doc- 
tor for a real examination. 

An energetic woman had a head- 
ache with a little dizziness, lasting a 
few days. Then she was apparently 
well for nearly half a year, before 
she had a severe headache. She was 
treated for hardening of the brain ar- 
'teries for a few’ months, until she be- 
| came semi-conscious. Then the diag- 
‘nosis of brain tumor was made, and 

| she was cured by removal of a simple 
tumor, 

Migraine headaches have been 
| confused with brain 
/aches, and they may occur together. 
| Neurologists have remarked ironical- 

ly that migraine don't 
immunize against brain tumor. The 


tumor head- 


headaches 


}same person might have both. 
Along with headache, the classic 
symptoms mentioned in older dis- 
cussions of brain tumor were vom- 
iting and choked disk. All may oc- 
| cur from other causes, and none may 
| appear until a benign tumor has 


reached enormous size. The nausea 
and vomiting are easily confused 
with digestive troubles. A 


journal in 1949 reported on a man 


medical 


whose appendix was removed, a man 
who had a gallbladder removed, and 
a woman whose gallbladder was ex- 
plored, for symptoms which proved 
soon after to be caused by brain tu- 
mor. Two might have had their lives 
prolonged by earlier brain tumor op- 
eration; the third did have a benign 
tumor completely removed and was 
reported apparently cured. 

Anyone with nausea and vomiting 
for no obvious reason like overeating 
needs a doctor to give him a com- 
plete physical examination, including 
looking into his eyes with an ophthal- 
moscope, before any abdominal cut- 
ting begins. 

Through the ophthalmoscope, a 
doctor can see at the back of the 
eye interior the swelling of the optic 
disk. Such choked disks were former- 
ly a common observation in brain 
With 


other means today, brain tumors are 


tumor. earlier diagnosis by 
often found before choked disks oc- 
cur. Consequently, more eyesight is 
saved today. Since some tumors are of 
a size or position where they don't 
cause pressure on the optic nerve, 
choked disks may never occur, or may 
be noticed too late for saving the 
patient's life. 

A look with an ophthalmoscope is 
a valuable general 


part of every 


physical examination, whether a 
“periodical” for someone in apparent 
health, or preliminary to treating any 
complaint. A person with eye trouble 
should always have the examination 
for glasses performed by a person 
skilled in the use of an ophthalmo- 
scope. A hasty store examination 
which tests the vision only is an invi- 
tation to disaster. Failing vision may 
be the lifesaving warning of a dan- 
gerous ailment. 

A five minute neurological exam- 
ination, or testing of nerves, will 
often lead to discovery of a brain 
tumor. Slight paralysis, slight stum- 
bling in walk or transitory dizziness, 
from pressure on the nerve leading 


from the equilibrium center of the 
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inner ear, may be a symptom of Growing feet grow stronger 


brain tumor. 
Convulsions of various types are on firm, - a wearing 
common with brain tumors in some 
parts of the brain. Since epilepsy 
usually appears before age 20, any 
seizures beginning after 20 call for 
careful examination for the possi- 
bility of brain tumor. 
Changes in the personality may be 
a symptom of brain tumor. This 
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change does not necessarily need to 
be “bad.” One man who always had 
been cantankerous and fussy was 





taken to a doctor because he became 
amiable and unconcerned. He had 


a brain tumor. Gy iNaivlelaideiabite 
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and to show where 
they are located, so that the incision 


brain tumors, 
at the operation may be made near 
the tumor. Ordinary of the 
skull has some value in indirect proof 
of a brain tumor. 


x-ray 


Of more specific value in locating 
the position of a brain tumor are the 
specialized x-rays called encepha- 
lography and ventriculography. In 
air is introduced 
through a needle inserted at the low- 
er end of the spinal canal. In ventri- 


encephalography, 


culography, air is injected directly 
into the ventricles or cavities in the 
interior of the brain, through holes 
made in the skull. By either method, 
an x-ray will show the presence of a 
mass in a ventricle, though not what 
kind of a mass it is. 

Another x-ray technique is cerebral 
arteriography or angiography. In this 
test, a radio-opaque substance which 
will show on an x-ray film is injected 
into one of the principal large arter- 
ies on the side of the neck. A picture 
taken as the material is injected will 
show the arteries of the brain; a pic- 
ture taken seconds later will show 
the veins. Tumors may show their 
presence by blood circulation within 
them, or by pushing aside the normal 


location of arteries and veins. An- 
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other test is measurement of the in- 
crease of pressure of the cerebro- 
spinal fluid, 

A safe painless test is an electro- 
This 


and used also in 


encephalograph. technique, 
nicknamed EEG, 
epilepsy and brain injuries, makes a 
tracing of electric activity in the vari- 
ous parts of the brain. 
are attached to the scalp, and the 


Electrodes 


waves are amplified and recorded 
on a moving drum. By studying the 
charted waves, the electroencepha- 
lographer and the surgeon can tell if 
there is a brain tumor and where it is. 

All this study of symptoms and this 
testing leads to operation. The only 
known cure for brain tumor is re- 


moval. After surgery, x-ray may be 


used, or when specialists are con- 
vinced the tumor is incurable, radi- 
ation may help to give a little longer 
comfortable life. 

Of course, the neurosurgeon hopes 
If it is 
within a capsule, this may be possi- 


to remove the entire tumor. 
ble. If it has no capsule, and has in- 
vaded various brain tissues, the neu- 
rosurgeon has to know which can be 
cut away safely. Where a tumor has 
penetrated a part of the brain essen- 
tial to life, some or all of the tumor 
may have to be left untouched. Cut- 











“Oh dear, all over your new dress!’ 
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ting, suction and electrocutting are 
used to meet the specific situation 
the surgeon finds. 

Leaders in brain tumor treatment 
usually advise an operation as the 
best chance for the patient, even 
when little hope of cure is held. A 
happily married woman was oper- 
ated on after her husband had been 
informed that she had a malignant 
and hopeless tumor. Like a gift from 
another world, her life was saved by 
complete removal of what proved to 
be a benign tumor. Removing part 
of a growing malignant tumor may 
some of the 


relieve pressure symp- 


toms for a while. A “decompression” 
by any of several methods may re- 
move a portion.of skull, to allow the 
tumor room to push outward, delay- 


ing the fatal result of increasing 
pressure within a closed cavity. 

A brain tumor operation may last 
five or six hours, and requires years 
of special preparation for the sur- 
Yet certain details are 


geon. surpris- 


ingly simple. For example, since the 
interior of the brain is almost insensi- 
tive, the operation is sometimes per- 
formed under local Also, 


aftercare of in- 


anesthesia. 
while the immediate 
tracranial surgery 
skill of expert nurses, the patient may 


demands all the 


be walking within a few days. 

The cause and prevention of brain 
But the death 
rate has fallen markedly because of 


tumor are unknown. 


the devoted efforts of professional 
men and women in obtaining earlier 
diagnosis and better treatment. 


Botanical Judas 


(Continued from page 23) 


of ivory-colored or whitish berries 


distinguish this from other sumacs. 
all these 


plants causes the troublesome poison- 


The same substance 


ing. This substance, urushiol, is pres- 
ent in the and other 
parts of the plants. The amount re- 


leaves, berries, 


quired to make trouble is so small 
that it can be conveyed in the smoke 
of burning plants, by insects, by any 
article of clothing, or by an animal 
such as a dog or cat. 

Symptoms appear in from one to 
nine days. Usually you will be able 
and_ possibly 
Small 


perhaps as a 


to detect a red rash, 
swelling by the following day. 
will 


blisters appear, 


single bubble or even in minute 
groups that eventually may merge 
The entire area will itch 


In nearly 


together. 
mildly and then violently. 
all but the very 
bubbles will continue to water and 


mild cases these 


your doctor will recommend relief 
for your discomfort. 

Even more important is preven- 
tion. The development of a protective 
ointment, for example, has engaged 
researchers all the way to the U. S. 
Institutes of Health, and your physi- 
cian can suggest the measures most 
suited to you and your chances of 
A standby of many 
who work or play 


exposure. men 


outdoors is a 
prompt warm shower with a good 


lathering and a thoroug rinse. Use 


your favorite bath soap: it’s easier on 
the hide than the 
“strong laundry soap.” Advocates of 
the method like to bathe immediately 
of them say it 


oft-recommended 


on coming in; some 
works best if you're still perspiring. 
One of its beauties is that it also 
seems to discourage the chiggers be- 
fore they 
Another is that it makes you more 


have a chance to dig in. 
popular with your indoor friends, 

If you know your plant identifica- 
tion, the general symptoms and the 
“first aid,” you won't be in the condi- 
tion of the young woman who had 
just set up a winter residence in the 
Angeles. She 
energetically enthusiastic about the 
beauties of fall in the West. But this 
ecstatic condition was suddenly tem- 


suburbs of Los was 


pered by a strong desire for the dear 
old snows of the East. 

and the 
canyons were just taking on the deep 
that contrasts 
hillsides. The 


some of the 


It was a beautiful day 


yellow and amber 


against the upper 


young woman found 
most brilliant red leaves she had ever 
seen. Without hesitating a moment 
she gathered an armful of the bright- 
est. The 
minded her of the autumnal coloring 
of the Eastern maples and the wood’s 
wild aroma just before the first snow- 


fall. 
After a short walk back to her foot- 


scent of the canyon re- 
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| All of these narrow, 





/hill home, she arranged the leaves 


over the fireplace. At this moment a 


| friend dropped in to pay his respects 


and beheld the mantel decked with 


poison oak leaves, the beauty of 


| which was undeniable. In a horrified 
'tone of voice he urged her to get 


rid of them. Amazed and shocked, 
she threw them into the roaring fire. 
Stifling clouds of light-colored smoke 
permeated the house. The friend 
threw a few words of advice over 
his shoulder as he bade a speedy 
good-bye, stopping long enough to 
mention the name of a_ physician 
two blocks away. The physician did 
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everything in his power, but the 
young woman was hospitalized for 
over a month. 

Vacation time is at hand. Every 
family should hold a poisonous plant 
session. Some Sunday afternoon take 
a tour of your countryside, look for 
peisonous plants and learn to iden- 
tify them as they grow. If you are 
planning a trip off the beaten paths, 
it would be wise to seek medical 
advice in advance. Always remem- 
ber, there may be a botanical Judas 
around the next curve of the road, 
or just beyond the next bend of 
the river. 


What to Eat On a Tropical Isle 


(Continued from page 31) 


gruel. I knew I would not like them 
—they would taste horrid. Only curi- 
osity and a sense of duty caused 
me to sample them at dinner that 
night. They were delicious! The rice 
was yellow, very yellow; the beans 
were dark brown and small. There 
was a hint of garlic, a touch of ham 
fat and the fragrance of fresh ground 


| pepper. It was a wonderful dish and 


most satisfying. I could have lived 
it. Or could I? 
This is the pattern by which mal- 
nutrition comes about all over the 
world, not just in Puerto Rico. The 
diet of a people by choice or neces- 
sity becomes restricted to a certain 
few foodstuffs. In our South at one 
time it was corn pone and sow belly. 
In the early days of Alaska it was 
salt pork, sour dough and navy 
beans. Right here in the United 
States today some children eat little 
besides milk and sweets. And a few 
silly adults think they can live on 
coffee, doughnuts and vitamin pills. 
limited diets 


on 


spell nutritional disaster. 

There is nothing wrong with rice 
and beans. They are both good foods 
as are all the other foods in these 
malnutrition-producing But 
without the help of other food they 
do not make an adequate diet for 
abundant health and strength. Eat- 
ing a variety of foods is essential 
not just to pamper jaded appetites 
but to nourish vigorous bodies and 
keen 

Dr. 


diets. 


minds. 


Roberts and her co-workers 


who are concerned with the well- 
being of the Puerto Rican people 
are not telling them to stop eating 
rice and beans. They are teaching 
that to these good foods must be 
added some 
such as meats, cheese, fish, poultry 
and eggs; much more milk; a variety 
of vegetables, 
yellow ones; and fruits, 
citrus fruits. Now, it follows as the 
day follews night that if one eats 
all these other foods he just natu- 
rally can’t eat a pound of rice and 
half a pound of beans a day as many 


animal protein foods 


especially green and 
especially 


a Puerto Rican does. 

No, you can’t be well nourished 
and live on rice and beans or any 
other narrow, restricted diet, no mat- 
satisfying it is. Get out of 
eat! lot 


ter how 
your rut and 
of good foods. 

The food you eat is the most im- 
portant single factor in determining 
your physical well-being. No matter 


There are a 


where you live, be it a tropical isle 
or the plains around Chicago, basic 
to your health and welfare is the 
adequacy of the diet on which you 
live. 

Eat a variety of foods 

1. Milk and milk products 

2. Meat, poultry, fish, eggs, 
and nuts 

3. Enriched or whole 


beans 


grain bread 
and cereals 

4. Vegetables, especially green and 
yellow 

5. Fruits, and 


especially citrus, 


tomatoes. 
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Overweight? Don’t Blame Your Glands! 


(Continued from page 41) 


mental need by overeating, the same 
sort of needs that lead other people 
to drink excessively. Overeating and 
excessive drinking are known 
to be symptoms of underlying emo- 


now 


tion disturbance. 

Fat people may attempt to reduce, 
but the emotional cause of their over- 
eating remains to trip them up. Ap- 
peals to vanity do not help this kind 
Pointing out the health 
hazards of overweight does no good. 


of person. 


eople deprived of affection may 
turn to overeating for satisfaction, 
particularly if they derived pleasure 
from eating in infancy. Some people 
who get in trouble may overeat. 

Psychiatrists explain that 
people get a certain satisfaction from 
their ponderosity—the fact that they 
are fat. It is a way of life for them. 

They fat, they don’t move 
around much, and people must come 
to them. They usually exhibit a jolly 
attitude toward others; but most fat 
people are depressed. Regarding the 
well-known fat person’s even dispo- 
“I've got to 


some 


are 


sition, one woman said, 


be jolly. I'm too big to run and too 
fat to fight.” 

In some unmarried women, obesity 
may serve the function of keeping 
men away. It keeps them from being 
involved in an emotional situation 
which they feel they cannot handle. 
It may let them feel they need do 
nothing to attract the opposite sex 
because they can’t win, 

A diet will not offer these people 
the emotional satisfactions 
their obesity They 
psychological help to get at the 


anyway. 


any of 


does. may need 


underlying difficulty. As one doctor 
put it, “You can't take something 





away from these people without giv- | 


ing them something in return.” 
Why do some people get fatter as 


they become older? Because 


they | 


continue with the same quantity and | 


type of food they ate when they were | 


younger and more active. During the 
later vears of life they get around 
less and need less food, 
eating habits remain the 


they put on weight. 


same, so 


Exercise is not the answer to the | 


weight problem. It helps tone mus- 
cles and prevent sagging lines, but 
it is not an effective weight reducer. 
The average woman would have to 
run fast for ten minutes to use up 
the 
She could gain enough energy from 
one highball to carry her through 
an entire cocktail party. She'd have 
to take a brisk walk for 15 minutes 
to use up.the 


calories in one slice of bread. 


calories in a teaspoon 
of roasted peanuts. 

Doctors feel that using drugs to 
cut down the appetite may be effec- 
tive at the beginning of a diet to get 
the patient started and to encourage 
him. These drugs, however, are effec- 
and they can 
be dangerous without medical super- 
Ultimately, the will 
have to depend on his own will 


tive only to a degree, 


vision, person 
power to keep from overeating. His 
habits will 
adjusted. 


food have to be re- 
The French have a saying that ap- 
eating. So does 
kidney 


petite comes with 
Arthritis, 
other 
with overweight. It causes a chemi- 
the Arteries 


become hardened. 


obesity. ailments 


and diseases are associated 


cal change in blood. 
There is an ex- 


cessive strain on the heart. 


You are apt to live longer if you 
heart 


are not overweight, for 


and blood vessels will not wear out 


your 


pumping blood through pounds and 
poands of extra fat. 

Overweight is one condition that 
can be prevented or corrected, A 
doctor's examination and the diet he 
can bring about a 
healthier way of life. The only gland 


the 


outlines for you 


involved may be salivarv! 


but their | 
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by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 


Cultivate Your Child’s Imagination 


| MAGINATION can be an asset or 
a liability not only in childhood but 
throughout life. Which it will be is 
determined during the childhood 
years. Like any other mental ability, 
imagination in its uncultivated form 
is of little value. It is likely to run 
rampant and lead to exaggeration, 
lies and escape into a world of fan- 
tasy where life is pleasanter and 
more colorful than in the world of 
reality. 

Nor should imagination be curbed 
and all its good qualities destroyed. 
No one should be robbed of the 
pleasures and advantages imagina- 
tion can bring. Too often, unfortu- 
nately, parents and teachers are led 
to believe that imagination is pri- 
marily bad and should be curbed. 
They do all they can to stifle its 
natural growth, 

Far better than trying to curb 
imagination or allowing it to run 
wild is to turn it into useful channels. 
Thus harnessed, it serves its posses- 
sor instead of making him its slave. 
Nature provides an aid here in the 
form of reasoning ability. 

Since the human growth pattern 
is uneven, imagination for a time 
outruns reasoning. Just about the 
time a child enters school, his imagi- 
nation is so vivid and so uncontrolled 
that it often alarms parents. Far too 
often they put on the brakes. 

The tragic thing is that once the 
development of any mental ability 
is stunted, it is impossible to remedy 
the damage. When the victim gets 
old enough to realize how great an 
asset imagination could be, it is too 
late to revive it. Mentally alert chil- 
dren, unfortunately, usually suffer 


most from such curbings. They are 
the ones who, if permitted to develop 
and use their imagination, would 
make great contributions to society 
and at the same time, derive great 
personal satisfaction, 

Here are some of the ways imagi- 
nation can be used: 

1. As a source of pleasure and 
enjoyment. By being able to imagine 
himself in the shoes of another per- 
son, a child can vicariously share 
many of the joys as well as the sor- 
rows of life which his own limited 
experience would never offer, From 
the days when he can live in a fairy 
tale world to the waning years when 
he can relive his own youth by 
watching his grandchildren grow up, 
life is more meaningful to him than 
to the person who sees only the bare 
bones of life, devoid of all the color 
and glamor with which imagination 
can cloak it. And this imaginative 
view of life is the truer picture, for 
without imagination there is no 
understanding. 

2. As a creative force. Whether 
imagination is used by a small child 
to build castles out of sand, by an 
adolescent to design a new dress for 
her first ball, or by an adult to com- 
pose a symphony or to concoct a 
tempting new dish, it is the basis of 
everything new and original. If a 
child is to be truly successful not 





Dr. Hurlock, mother of two teen-age 
girls, is president of the American Psy- 
chological Association's Division on the 
Teaching of Psychology, secretary-treas- 
urer of its Division on Childhood and 
Adolescence and representative of that 
division on the Association's Council. 





only in childhood but later on, he 
must do things in his own way in- 
stead of patterning his life according 
to that of someone else. 

3. As the basis of tact. No matter 
how young a child, he is never too 
young to learn not to say things that 
will hurt other people’s feelings. 
How can he know if what he is about 
to say will tread on someone else’s 
toes unless he has enough imagina- 
tion to put himself in that person’s 
place? 

4. As a basis for sympathy. No one 
can go through life successfully with- 
out sympathy for others, It is not 
enough to share their joys: he must 
also share their sorrows and dis- 
appointments. This can be done only 
if he has imagination enough to 
know how he would feel if these 
things were happening to him in- 
stead of others. 

5. As the basis of good social ad- 
justment. The popular child is the 
one who can understand the likes 
and dislikes, the feelings and emo- 
tions, the ambitions and ideals, and 
the problems of others. Through this 
understanding, he has the tolerance 
essential to friendship. Without it, 
he becomes intolerant and hyper- 
critical, characteristics which create 
social distance between him and all 
with whom he comes in contact. 

6. As a basis for aims and goals. 
Without imagination, he could see 
no further than to the end of his 
nose. He would live from minute to 
minute, with no plans for the future. 
By using a carefully cultivated imag- 
ination, on the other hand, he can 
set a realistic aim for his future and 
make plans which will let him 
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achieve it. Only in this way can he 
realize what he is capable of and < 
live a satisfactory, happy life. eC ] ATE] ICE 


Questions 


SHOWING OFF. I have a five year ‘ 
old son who is a show-off. When eC Ween. 1S 
anyone comes to the house, he is stiortes 
impossible. He just runs around, 


screaming until we go mad. What 
did I do to bring this on? 


You probably did nothing to make . 
your child a show-off. He would 
have been one at his age no matter 
what you did to prévent it because 
that is part of the normal pattern of 
growing up. But no one likes a show- 
off. Tell him he is welcome to be 
present when there is company, pro- 
vided he does not annoy them. Give 
him an opportunity to be in the 
limelight for a while by talking to 
the guests for a short time. helping 
them with their wraps and perhaps 
helping you to pass the refreshments. 
If this is not enough to syphon off 
some of his desire for attention, and 
if Ke continues to be noisy, send him 
off to his room until he quiets down. 
You may win some real gratitude 
if you do this in a way that does not 
humiliate him. 


FaxuLy Garnernmncs. When my 
children were younger. they all loved 
to go to our relatives’ homes. espe- 
cially for the holidays. Now they are 
ten, 12 and 15 years old. They com- 
plain when we go to a _ relative’s 
home and they never drop in to see 


- ° 
their relatives as thev used to. Our 
relatives are hurt at this change. ] 0 ana a 


It is natural for relatives to feel * G5 s 
hurt and neglected when children Bas ie Sart 
show little interest in them but it is “I 
also natural for your children to feel 


as they do. Your children now have 

interests and friends of their own 

choice. Do not force them to aecom- ‘Swesesomneeoncceeatee, 

pany you on visits to the relatives’ Gohusows y 
homes and plan as many of the fam- | BA BY BAB R 
ily holiday celebrations as possible in O| L pOWDE 
your home. In that way, your chil- | 

dren can feel tree to make their own 

plans for after the meal. Don't force 

them to sit around and talk to the 

grown-ups while their friends are 

out having a good time together. 
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Geography of Living Taings 
By M. S. Anderson, M. A. 202 pp. $2.75. Philo- 


$2. 4°. 
sophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New York. 1952. 


This little book will be of interest 

to anyone who likes to consider man 
in relation to his environment. It 
deals with rocks, soils, water, crops, 
climates, pests and diseases of en- 
vironmental character. The influence 
of man’s food on his development, 
fertility and progress, and the influ- 
ence of famines. The material is 
briefly and interestingly presented. 
|The book is one for the studious 
| rather than for casual readers, though 
it is far from unreadable. 


W. W. Baver, M.D. 


Alcohol Education 


By Joseph Hirsh. $2.50. 
man Inc., New York. 


107 pr. Henry Schu- 


1952 

Not because it is overly simple or 
lacking in scientific data, but rather 
because it makes its points so sharply 
and clearly, this small volume might 
be called a primer for aleohol educa- 
Its basic purpose is to equip 
the teacher to give her students the 
scientific facts about the action, ef- 
fects and dangers of alcohol, This, 
in the opinion of the author and 
many educators, is the realistic way 
of helping young people develop 
wholesome attitudes about alcohol 
and its related problems. Though the 
book is intended primarily for teach- 
ers, it will be helpful to parents in 


tion, 


counseling adolescent children. 


Frep V. Her, Ph.D. 


Phantasy in Childhood 


By Audrey and Judith Fay. 
$4.75. Philosophical East 
New York 16. 1953. 


Davidson 


185 pp. 
Library, 15 { 


40th St., 


The speech of children, and the 


poignant doubts, hopes and _ trusts 


that speech reveals to the trained 


and sympathetic listener, are dis- 
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Most of 
the interpretations are made to ac- 
cord with the special theories of 
Melanie Klein: are too 
technical to interest the parents of 
normally developing children. To 
those specially or professionally con- 
cerned, however, the book makes il- 
luminating reading. 


cussed in this little volume. 


and many 


Jures H. Massenman, M.D. 


History of American Psychology 


By A. A. ~?— De pp. $6. 
lishers, New York. 


Library Pub- 


Here is a fast-moving portrayal of 
the history of psychology in America 
from colonial the 
present day. Through sketches of the 
lives and works of the psychological 
pioneers the author traces the de- 
velopment of the body of knowledge 
that is now modern psychology. It is 


times od to 


a reference volume for the intelligent 
layman, the psychologist and the stu- 
dent in the field, F.V.H. 


Sexual Harmony in Marriage 
By Oliver M. Butterfield, Ph.D. $1.50. 
Emerson Books, Inc., 251 West New 
York. 1953. 


96 pp. 
19th St., 


This is a brief but well-written 
and complete coverage of the subject 
without excess technicalities of anat- 
omy and physiology. It should be 
useful to young married people or as 
a preparation for marriage. w.w.s. 


Your Children’s Manners 


By Rhoda W. Bacmeister. 50 pp. 40 cents, 3 for 
$1. Science Kesearch Associates, Inc., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, 1952. 


Manners are a matter of age and 
interest, and will fluctuate in terms 
of his attitude toward people as a 
child grows up. Sincere friendliness 
and the degree of his security will 
vary the quality of his manners. It 
is rather useless to teach form to a 
child who is basically unfriendly and 
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unhappy. The author points out the 
difference between etiquette based 
on rules and friendly manners based 
on sincere feelings. 

Donacp A. Duxketow, M. D. 


Health Instruction Yearbook, 1952 

By Oliver E. Byrd, Ed.D., M.D. 232 pp. $3.50. 
The Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 
1952. 

The 1952 edition of this Yearbook 
—as were previous editions—is a use- 
ful collection of miscellaneous but 
important facts from widely scattered 
sources. It is of particular use to 


people professionally engaged in 


health education. W. W. B. 


The Discipline of Well-Adjusted 
Children 


Langdon and Irving W. Stout. 244 
210 Madison Ave., 


By Grace 
pp. $3.75. John Day Co., Ine., 
New York. 1952 


As a saat of a study carried on 
by Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege, New York University and South- 
ern Illinois University, and reported 
on by these authors in “These Well- 
Adjusted Children,” we now have a 
second book telling what the parents 


of 414 well-adjusted youngsters felt 
and did about discipline. As one par- 
ent said, “Discipline goes on all the 
time just naturally.” 
on to us not theories but the valuable 
first-hand experience of parents who 


This book passes 


used many different approaches to 
discipline, but 
shown in their children. 


Grapys Ganpnea JENKINS 


whose success is 


The Infirmities of Genius 


By W. R. Bett, M.D. 192 pp. $4.75. Philosophi- 
cal Library, 15 East 40th St., New York 16, 1952. 


Anyone with a curious turn of mind 
for the private lives and infirmities of 
well-known geniuses will find this a 
rewarding vohime. Fourteen famous 
personages, mainly writers aad poets, 
are dealt with. 
ary discussion of the relationship of 
infirmity to genius, especially with 
relation to tuberculosis. This is a 
perennial argument, with the weight 
of authority now on the side of the 
view that you don't have to be sick to 
be a genius, and that it probably isn't 


There is the custom- 


even helpful. W. W. B. 
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Get The Best —Ask For Evenflo 


Triplets Feed Themselves 


The Walker triplets of Ellet, Ohio, 
are nearly old enough to feed themselves 
with their Evenflo Nursers. They finish 
their bottles well, thanks to Eventlo’s pat 
twin valve nipples that provide smooth 
precision feeding. Their busy mother saves 
time by preparing a quantity of Evenflo 
Nursers for the entire day's feedings. Be 
cause it is so easy to nurse and handy to 
use more mothers use Evenflo than all 
other nursers combined 


THE PYRAMID RUBBER CO., ‘ese onI0 


"pone Evenflo Units 
& &-or. sizes Se 
Sonte Colorgrad Units 
(ounces in red) We 
Evenflo Deluxe Units 
(Pyrex br. glass) We 
Extra Nipples & Ports 10c 
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12%3 Better Groommg 


Better grooming is to better living what 
fine cosmetics are to better grooming. That 
is an equation which the 
Luzier cosmetic consultant will help you 
prove. Our hint: Investigate Luzier’s Serv- 
ice—a personalized cosmetic service based 


services of a 


on proper selection and applic ation in re- 
lation to individual requirements and pref- 
erences, For a descriptive booklet outlining 
these services circle No. 123 on the Read- 
ers’ Service Coupon. 


164 Summer Air-Conditioning 


Mark Twain said that people only talk 
about the weather. You can't control out- 
door weather, but now you can control the 
weather in your own home—winter and 
summer, You can have all the benefits 
of summer air-conditioning with the new 
Peerless Summer Air-Conditioning Units. 
Circle No. 164 on the Readers’ Service 
Coupon for more important information 
about these units. 


120 Just Right for Baby 


The Intercel filled celanese quilted jersey 
baby blankets manufactured by Jack Turk 
and Co. of New York, under the name of 
Kozee Komfort, have proven so successful 
that a line of children’s products made from 
this combination of materials is now avail- 
able for Baby. These include perambulator 
suits, sleeping bags, baby buntings and 
bathrobes. Soft, smooth and comfortable, 
these products retain their shape, and are 
moth and mildew resistant. They also wash 
easily, dry without shrinkage and give 
warmth without weight. For the name of 


4 


your nearest dealer and additional infor- 
mation, circle No, 129 on the Readers’ 
Service Coupon. 


121 Shoe Soles 


Avonite is a new soling material devel- 
oped by science and available on new shoes 
for the entire family. It is particularly de- 
sirable on children’s shoes because its most 
important feature is extra long wear. It 
is extremely lightweight and waterproof, 
flexes naturally with the foot and is non- 
slip, an important safety feature, Because 
it is waterproof it does not crack or curl 
and cause foot discomfort. Avonite pro- 
tects and preserves the looks of fine shoes. 
For further information circle No. 121 on 
the Readers’ Service Coupon. 


107 Hollywood Shampoo 


Million-dollar Hollywood — personalities 
know the value of soft, natural, youthfully 
glowing hair. Studio Girl Luxury Cream 
Shampoo was born in Hollywood, where 
the hot lights of movie and television stu- 
dios tend to rob hair of softness and natural 
beauty, Studio Girl is rich in lanolin. It 
helps make hair lovelier nature’s way—and 
keeps it that way! It requires only one 
sudsing and no rinse! Studio Girl Luxury 
Cream Shampoo is available at cosmetic 
counters and through Studio Girl distribu- 
tors. 


117 More Beauty for Your Hair 


Have you discovered yet how much you 
can add to the beauty of your hair with the 
proper shade of Noreen Super Color rinse? 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


123 164 129 121 


NAME (Please Print) 


ADDRESS 


107 


117 135 127 


TODAY'S HEALTH 


Asa convenient service to Todoy’s Health 
_ readers, there appears on this page oddi- 


- 


tised in Today's Health. We will gladly 
forward your requests to the manufactur: - 
ers whose products are tioned—simply 
circle the corresponding number on the 
Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the cou- 
pon to us today. We hope this information 
will prove interesting and helpful. 





Not only can you make drab hair glow with 
natural-looking color, but you can correct 
such unlovely faults as over-bleached hair 
and improper permanent dye jobs, or blend 
in unwanted gray hair. All this you can do 
safely, for Noreen is a temporary coloring 
which comes out readily with a shampoo. 
For a series of questions and answers about 
Noreen Super Color rinse circle No. 117 
on the Readers’ Service Coupon. 


135 Calorie-Saving Recipes 


A booklet of special, low-calorie recipes 
for reducing and diabetic diets is now 
availabie. Appetizing, fully sweetened 
dishes that are low in calories because they 
use Sucaryl, the new noncaloric sweetener, 
instead of sugar. All recipes have been 
thoroughly kitchen tested. Protein, fat, 
carbohydrate and calorie values are given 
for each. Besides recipes for cooked and 
baked foods, this 32 page booklet contains 
instructions for canning and freezing. 
For your copy of “Calorie Saving Recipes,” 
circle No, 135 on the Readers’ Service 
Coupon. 


127 Perfect Blending—Fast 


The Waring Blendor—in seconds—blends 
and liquefies delicious drinks made from 
whole vitamin-packed garden vegetables 
and fruits, ready-mix cake recipes and bat- 
ters, soups, salads, desserts —complete meals 
—body-building nutritious drinks for chil- 
dren and grown-ups, puréed foods for in- 
fants, special diets for invalids and conva- 
lescents, canapes, salad dressings, and a 
host of other appetizing dishes from soup 
to dessert. The Waring Blendor comes in 
only two sections—nothing to take apart- 
self cleaning. We will be glad to send you 
more information about this useful appli- 
ance if you will circle No. 127 on the 
Readers’ Service Coupon. 


154 Spring the Year ‘Round 


Bring spring to your home the year 
around. Walton humidifiers restore neces- 
sary moisture, promote family health and 
protect home furnishings from dry air dam- 
age. Walton scientifically maintains the 
proper moisture in the atmosphere of your 
home. Table or automatic cabinet models 
are sturdily designed and beautifully fin- 
ished. For complete facts on controlled 
humidity circle No. 154 on the Readers’ 
Service Coupon 
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Ever see a telegram from your heart ? 





You are looking at a small part of an 
electrocardiogram ...a record of the 
tiny electrical impulses given off at 
each beat of your heart. 

When interpreted by your doctor, 
such “telegrams” may read: “Patient's 
heart normal .. . no need for worry.” 
Others may say: “Patient’s heart faulty 
... help required.” 

Yet, even when the heart sends out 
a message of trouble, it does not neces- 
sarily mean impending tragedy. For 
even 2 defective heart is capable of 
working for years if not overburdened. 


PARKE, DAVI 
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heart. They tried not to “over-do”; 
they learned to avoid sudden exertion, 
and to keep weight at the normal level. 
They also recognized the value of sleep 
and relaxation, and the importance of 
freeing their lives from worry and strain. 


Thousands of people are living good 
lives with bad hearts . . . because they 
acted wisely and in time. 


First, they did not ignore the warn- 
ings that often suggest heart trouble— 
shortness of breath, pains in the chest, 
Remember that in your physician's 
hands, you are in good hands. For 
today, physicians are better equipped 
than ever before to treat and control 
heart disease—and to guard against it 
as well. By taking advantage of the help 
your doctor can give you now, you 
increase your chances of living a good 
life with a bad heart. 


irregular beating of the heart, and con- 
stant fatigue. They heeded these warn- 
knowing that their 
greatest security depended on taking 
prompt advantage of the help which 
medical science could give them. 


ings in time 


Second, they accepted the limitations 
and restrictions imposed by a weakened 


Research grgups sponsored by the National Heart institute, the American 


Heart Association, universities, hospitals, pharmaceutical companies, and 


public and private agencies are constantly seeking new knowledge which 


Co. 
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will help physicians to control heart disease with even greater effec 
higan tiveness. Parke, Davis & Company, as a maker of medicines prescribed by 
physicians, is proud to play its part in this great concerted effort; it is because 


of such unrelenting research that there is indeed “new hope for hearts” today. 





